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It is scarcely necessary to observe that when it is pro- 
posed to make any important change in the laws or usages 
of a people, it is obviously the duty of those who advocate 
the innovation to show, by good and sufficient reasons, that 

.the advantages of the change will more than compensate for 
the trouble and expense necessarily involved in making it. 

In accordance with the principles just stated, I shall en- 
deavor to show that a reform in English orthography is im- 
peratively needed; and I hope to prove, to the satisfaction 
at least, of all impartial readers, that the advantages of such 
a reform, if conducted judiciously, would immensely over- 
balance all the expense of time and labor, and all the pecu- 
niary outlay necessarily involved in the undertaking. 

No one who will take the trouble to examine the subject 
with any degree of attention, will deny that our present sys- 
tem of orthography is full of anomalies, not to say absur- 
dities, and that these anomalies present very serious ob- 
stacles to the learner. The late Bishop Thirlwall, an 
excellent writer and distinguished scholar, says: ‘I look 
upon the established system, if an accidental custom may 
be so-called, as a mass of anomalies, the growth of igno- 
rance and chance, equally repugnant to good taste and to com- 
mon sense. But I am aware that the public cling to these 
anomalies with a tenacity proportioned to their absurdity.” 
The explanation of this is, that constant custom, which 
often has the power to render even deformity and vice 
attractive, has made those forms of words which have the 
sanction of universal usage, seem to us the only proper 
forms. 

Prof. Whitney has justly remarked that, in order to pre- 
pare the way for the needed reform, we must ‘‘ break down 
the false sacredness of the present modes of spelling,” 
‘*accustom people not to shiver when they see words ‘ mis- 
spelt.’” This ‘‘ false sacredness” of the present system of 
orthography has perverted the minds of many to that extent 
that they are unwilling or unable to view the subject with 
any degree of impartiality. This being the case, the most 
absurd statements made by those opposed to the reform are 
accepted without examination as oracular truths. We find 
a statement of this kind in a recent number of a very re- 
spectable journal.* ‘* Phonetic Spelling,” we are there told, 
‘*has been attempted in almost every language and always 
without success.” The writer of this sentence appears never 
to have heard of the attempt of the Spanish Academy to in- 
troduce phonetic spelling, in the early part of the present 
century. If he will take the trouble to inquire into this 
matter, he will find not merely that such an attempt was 
made, but that it has been attended with the most splendid 
success; and if he will extend his inquiries a little further, 
he will find that simHar attempts have been successfully 
made in the Italian and the Swedish, not to mention other 
languages. I would therefore propose to modify his state- 
ment as follows: ‘‘ Phonetic spelling has been attempted in 
many different languages; and when this has been done 


* Penn Monthly for February, 1877, page 131. 





under competent authority, that is, by a body of learned 
men appointed for the purpose, it has invariably been attended 
with the most satisfactory results.” In regard to the Spanish 
language, the success of the reform has been so decided, 
that it is no exaggeration to say that one can learn to spell 
and pronounce Spanish more perfectly in one week, than he 
could spell and pronounce English, in the present system, in a 
hundred weeks.” I feel persuaded that the foregoing state- 
ment will not be denied by those, at least, who are tho- 
roughly acquainted with the points in question. 

After what has been said, the absurdity of another pas- 
sage from the same article (p. 134) will be sufficiently 
manifest: ‘‘ Language has its own laws of action, and is not 
in the least subservient to man’s will or decree.” (!) Whence 
we may infer that the admirable system of spelling adopted 
by the Spanish Academy, and introduced into all the insti- 
tutions of learning in Spain, was the result of chance or of 
the operation of some mysterious law. Of one thing at 
least We may be sure, that ‘‘ man’s will” had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. 

Another statement made by the same author, that pho- 
netic spelling ‘‘would almost destroy the science of ety- 
mology,” merits perhaps a more extended consideration. 
This argument has been repeatedly advanced in one form or 
another; and as it is by far the strongest argument which 
the opponents of the reform have to offer, or, to speak more 
correctly, as it is the only argument on their side that has a 
particle of real force, I propose to examine it somewhat in 
detail. 

It will be convenient to consider this general argument 
under two separate heads. 

I. It is held to be very important to retain the silent let- 
ters in such words as debt, doubt, receipt, bright, fight, light, 
might, sight, could, should, would, etc., because, were such 
silent letters omitted, were debt and doubt, for example, 
written without the b, the pupil might lose sight of the 
fact that the former comes from the Latin debitum, and the 
latter from dubito. Of course, had the one been written 
debit (but pronounced def, as now), and the other written 
dubit (pronounced dout), the etymological argument would 
be still better. We must not, however, be too exacting, but 
be thankful for small favors—thankful that so much of the 
original word is left to be a hint to the student of etymo- 
logy, though a continual stumbling stone to young pupils. 
Again, if fight, light, might, etc., were spelled without the 
gh, the learner would cease to be reminded that the Anglo- 
Saxon roots of the above words contain an h (not gh.) Of 
course this etymological reminder must be of the highest 
importance to very young pupils. Again, there is obviously 
the same reason for retaining the p in receipt that there is 
for retaining the } in debt and doubt. But, then, how is the 
unfortunate learner to be constantly reminded that conceit 
and deceit are derived from the Latin conceptum and decep- 
tum? It is obviously all-important that he should not be 
allowed to forget (what he probably never knew), that the / 
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in should and would is also found in the Anglo-Saxon 
sceolde and Old English sholde, and in Anglo-Saxon and 
Old English wolde. But how about could, the old form of 
which contains no/? But it is evident that these things 
must not be scanned too closely. As Horatio says, ‘‘"T'were 
to consider too curiously, to consider so.” 

By a similar kind of reasoning to the foregoing, the advo- 
cates of the present orthography can prove to us that the 
received spelling of cough, hiccough, hough, pshaw, ete., 
ought to be retained, though not one letter in these words has 
the sound that its name would naturally suggest. Take, for 
example, cough. C (with its hissing sound) is certainly not 
heard in kéf; nor 6 (for in spelling we pronounce o long); 
nor vu; and as to finding the sound of f in yh, nobody ex- 
cept one who had studied English orthography would even 
dream of such an absurdity. Again, take hough. How does 
the name of h (aitch) even suggest an aspirate, except by a 
most arbitrary association? <Aitch, 0, u (yoo), g (jee), ailch 
hok! No wonder that a witty foreigner said the English 
spell one thing and pronounce another; thus, they spell 
Solomon, but pronounce it Nebuchadnezzar ! 

The effect of such absurdities on the mind of the pupil is 
one of the worst features of this system. Prof. March is 
perfectly right in saying that its tendency is to ‘‘addle the 
brains” of children. ‘‘ Wo to the child who attempts to use 
reason in spelling English.” Again he says: ‘‘ The whole 
process is stupefying and perverting. It makes great num- 
bers of children finally and forever hate the sight of a book.” 
Certainly that child is to be accounted fortunate who has 
not his perception of the true relations of things confused 
or destroyed by such a process. 

Far be it from me to say anything to discourage the 
rational study of etymology. But were the etymological 
argument a hundredfold stronger than it is, it might well 
be doubted, whether the advantages in regard to that study 
would not be too dearly purchased by compelling all our 
children to spend one or two extra years in learning the 
anomalies of English spelling; especially as a large propor- 
tion of these children are too young to study etymology to 
any good purpose. 

It should, moreover, not be forgotten that, in a multitude 
of words of the class already referred to, a phonetic spelling 
would facilitate the tracing of the etymology;* while a mul- 
titude of others would gain about as much as they would 
lose by such a spelling; for example, the larger class of 
words containing yh, as bright, dight, fight, light, might, 
mighty, ete., ete. For though they would lose the h of the 
Anglo-Saxon root, they would also omit the g, which is not 
found in the Anglo-Saxon. The phonetic forms of nearly 
all the words beginning with th would be an etymological 

* Take for example the following words, could, ghost, guard, delight, 
haughty, island, lamb, tongue, what, whole, foreign, sovereign, etc.; be- 
sides that large class of adjectives ending in -some (Anglo-Saxon -sum), 
as blithesome, burdensome, cumbersome, darksome, gladsome, lightsome, 
tiresome, etc., etc. 





gain; as, though (Old German thoh; Anglo-Saxon peah ; 
th being one letter, as it expresses but one sound), through 
(Anglo-Saxon purh), this (Anglo-Saxon pis), that (Anglo- 
Saxon paet), ‘hus (Anglo-Saxon pys), ete. 

We must not overlook the fact that nearly all those words 
which contain the greatest number of unnecessary (i. ¢., 
silent) letters, are of very frequent occurrence; such as 
though, containing six letters, but easily spelled with two; 
should, with six letters, where three only are needed (for sh, 
like th, expresses but on? sound); would and might, having 
each five letters, but requiring only three; they, with four 
letters, where two would do quite as well, and soon. One 
can scarcely write a page without using several words of this 
kind, and may perhaps use them many times over. 

II. We next come to the consideration of a question of 
the highest moment. No intelligent person will deny that 
the etymology of the uncompound words of Saxon deriva- 
tion is immensely less important than the etymology of the 
compound derivatives from the Latin and Greek, which 
may be said to constitute more than four-fifths of all the 
words in the English language. Estimating the whole 
number of these approximately at 100,000, those of Latin 
and Greek derivation will not be less than about 85,000. 
The full force of many of these words can scarcely be ap- 
preciated without some knowledge of their etymology. By 
the time that the pupil would be likely to meet in his 
studies with many of this class of words, his mind would be 
sufficiently expanded to study etymology to some purpose. 
The question then arises, Would not the phonetic forms of 
such words be a serious hindrance to the successful prose- 
cution of that study? I am convinced that, on a careful 
examination of this question, all impartial persons will 
answer it in the negative. Generally speaking, words of 
the class referred to would require very little change in 
order to spell them phonetically. In the greater number of 
those of Latin derivation, the principal change would be 
substituting for ¢, in such words as circus, circumnavigate, 
conform, contend, ete., letters having a uniform s or k sound, 
as sirkus, sirkumnavigate, konform, lontend ; or k for e, in 
such as act, fact, tact (akt, fale, takt), etc. In that large 
class of words ending in tion, the ti would be replaced by a 
single letter having the sound of sh, thus, for nation, rela- 
tion, we should have something like this, nashun, relashwn, 
etc. Double letters would usually be replaced by single 
ones, ¢. g., for append we might have aipend; for intellect, in- 
télekt. Those who believe that such alterations would 
‘almost destroy the study of etymology,” appear to me to 
have a very low estimate of the human intellect. Many of 
the jokes of Artemus Ward, Petroleum Nasby, or Josh Bil- 
lings have gréater changes than these; and yet I apprehend 
there are very few half-grown boys whose intelligence is not 
deep enough to appreciate such simple, not to say shallow 
humor. 

If words of Latin derivation would lose so little, those 
from the Greek would lose still less, by being spelled pho- 
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netically. Take, for example, microscope and microscopy. 
The only change needed would be the substitution of k (or 
a letter with the unequivocal k sound) for c in two places; 
but this very change brings the word so much nearer to the 
original Greek. Again, take philosopher, philosophy, ete. 
Here ph would have to be replaced by f; but this also 
brings the spelling nearer to the Greek, in which the sound 
of f is neatly represented by one letter (¢), not awkwardly by 
two, as in Latin. In such words as philology, phonology, 
physiology, ete., there would be an etymological gain in 
substituting f for ph; but there would be a corresponding 
loss in having to substitute a letter with the uniform j sound 
for the evivocal letter g. The y in the first syllable of phy- 
siology would be replaced by short i; but perhaps this 
would not be a more important change than the substitu- 
tion of y for the Greek u (v), yet the latter, so far as I am 
aware, has never been found to be a serious difficulty to the 
student of Latin or Greek. In words of another class, aris- 
tocracy, democracy, ete., there would be a gain in substi- 
tuting k for c in the middle of the word, and no loss in sub- 
stituting s for c in the last syllable, since in the Greek (aris- 
tokratia, demolcratia,) there is neither c nor s. In such 
words as technical, technology, etc., there would be a loss in 
having to replace x (similar to the German ch) by k. But 
this very change often takes place in Greek, in different 
dialects, and in different grammatical forms; but it has not 
been found to be a serious difficulty to any student of ordi- 
nary capacity. I freely admit that the comparatively small 
number of words from the Greek, beginning with ps and pi, 
would sustain a real loss, etymologically speaking, by being 
spelled phonetically, but whether this would overbalance 
the gain to be met with in the class commencing with ph, 
more than fourfold as numerous as the former, may be a 
question. 

It is only necessary to look at this subject attentively and 
impartially, in order to perceive that the etymological ar- 
gument against the reform, so confidently relied upon, 
grows ‘‘small by degrees and beautifully less,” the moment 
it is sabmitted to a careful examination, till at last it be- 
comes, so far as etymology is concerned, a nice and deli- 
cate affair of balancing very small losses against very small 
gains. 

But if we look at the other side of this question, we shall 
find that the gains or losses are anything but small. It is 
by no means a trifling matter that each of the eight or ten 
millions of children in the United States should have to 
spend one or two extra years in the most tedious and most 
profitless of all kinds of study, making, in all, a total waste 
of not less than ten million years in every generation. If the 
children in our common schools had unlimited time at their 
disposal, it would not make so much difference. One year 
lost out of fifteen or twenty years, would seem to be a small 
affair. But many have at most only three or four years to 
devote to obtaining an education, and many others even 
less than that; and the loss of a year or two, out of the 





little time they have to spare, is a very serious—one might 
almost say, a fatal—loss. I have stated the actual waste of 
time which, on an average, every child has to incur in 
learning to spell, on our present preposterous system, at 
not less than one year. But if we include learning to pro- 
nounce properly, the loss will very greatly exceed this 
estimate. 

One of the inestimate benefits which would result from 
the general adoption of phonetic spelling, would be the 
establishing of a nearly uniform system of pronunciation. 
I need do scarcely more than allude to one of the common 
arguments against the reform, viz. : that as no two people pro- 
nounce alike, and that as each would attempt to represent his 
own idea of the right pronunciation, it would lead to an end- 
less diversity in spelling. This is a mere phantom of the im- 
agination. No intelligent friend of the reform, so far as I 
am aware, proposes to pursue a plan so entirely different 
from what has been adopted in other countries with such 
signal success. Let there be elected or appointed a congress, 
composed of our most distinguished philologists and 
scholars, to determine upon some definite system; and I 
have such confidence in the loyalty (i. e., ‘‘respect for 
law”) of my countrymen, that I feel sure such a system 
would be very generally adopted. Much has been said of 
the difficulty of agreeing on any general system. We have 
two great dictionaries, both deservedly held in high esteem 
—Webster’s and Worcester’s. On examination, it will be 
found that they agree three hundred times as often as they 
differ in any essential respect. When they agree, let them 
be followed, and we have at once the pronunciation of two 
hundred and ninety-nine words out of three hundred al- 
ready settled for us. In regard to the comparatively few 
points in which those works differ, I do not believe it would 
be so very difficult to come to a decision; for I take it for 
granted that the members of the body referred to would 
possess at least an average share of common sense, and this 
would teach them the necessity that each would be under 
of sometimes yielding his preferences to the judgment of 
the majority. 

I am fully aware that there would be a number of diffi- 
culties to be overcome, which are not found in the Spanish 
or Italian languages. But if a system could be devised by 
which an English or American child could learn in the 
twentieth, or even in the tenth part of a year (mark, I do 
not say the hundredth part), what it now takes him a whole 
year to learn, I should consider this a measure of success 
well worth striving for; and that such a measure of success 
is within our reach, there can be no reasonable doubt. 

By the present system of spelling, correct pronunciation 
has become the most difficult and rarest of all accomplish- 
ments. Very few, indeed, even among those whose profes- 
sion requires them to speak continually in public, are 


models in this respect; and at what a prodigious cost of 


labor and time these few have won their distinction, they 
only can understand who have striven in this arena. How 
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many of them, even after finishing their school education, 
have had to refer to a dictionary hundreds, if not thousands 
of times, in order to feel sure that they were right! But by 
a proper system of orthography, learning to spell would in- 
clude pronunciation, and the latter, without any additional 
trouble, would be acquired more perfectly than can possibly 
be done in the present system; because the pupil would not 
only have the correct pronunciation constantly before him, 
but have it more accurately marked than what we find in 
our pronouncing dictionaries, in which orthoepy is always 
made to hold a subordinate place. 

It is not my purpose to present any plan in detail, or to 
recommend any particular system among those that have 
already been offered to the public. It may be possible to 
devise a plan which, while teaching spelling and pronuncia- 
tion in the simplest and most rational manner, would also 
teach the true scientific relations of the different consonant 
and vowel signs, thus furnishing an elementary basis of 
phonology that would be of great use in the acquisition of 
foreign languages. Something like such a basis, though on 
a limited scale, has already been given us in Pitman’s sys- 
tem of phonography, which merits our admiration for its 
successful combination of great simplicity with sound 
philosophic principles. The above remarks, however, are 
intended as mere suggestions; for should it appear that 
such scientific aims might complicate too much, or other- 
wise interfere with the practical workings of a plan which 
ought, before everything else, to keep in view the interest 
and advantage of the young pupil, they should, of course, 
be rejected. 

Some have been greatly troubled at the thought that, in 
case the reform should prove a success, there would be not 
merely a fearful waste of the types already cast, but of 
books also. What, indeed, would become of all the books 
in our great libraries, that have been collected at such vast 
expense? A little reflection might serve to calm their ap- 
prehensions. First, the vis inertiw of human society ren- 
ders it impossible to introduce any sudden change in regard 
to a usage so widely spread and so thoroughly established. 
When a proper system has been determined upon by com- 
petent authority, the probable and natural course would be 
to print on the phonetic plan a few elementary school books 
for our primary schools, and a few of the great classics of 
our language for foreigners who may desire to learn Eng- 
lish. Should those who are already familiar with the pre- 
sent orthography wish to do so, they could easily become 
acquainted with phonotypy in a few hours. I have known 
some who had not the slightest previous knowledge of the 
subject, to learn to read print on Pitman’s system with con- 
siderable fluency in less than one hour; and children who 
have already learned phonotypy could, if they had time to 
spare, learn the present system more easily than they could 
have done at first, because they would be already familiar 
with the correct pronunciation. All those who had time to 
acquire a thorough education would of course learn the 





present orthography, which would only be replaced very 
gradually, and without the slightest shock or violence to 
any existing interests, till at length (perhaps in another 
century) books printed on the present plan would be found 
for the most part, only in great libraries or in antiquarian 
collections. 

I am persuaded that there is no subject at the present 
time more deserving the earnest attention of the true friends 
of education than phonetic spelling. "What we need first of 
all is to prevail upon the intelligent and influential portion 
of the community to look into the matter for themselves, 
and not to receive the statements of the opponents of the 
reform without examination. 

There is one very cheering fact at the present time that 
should encourage us to press forward in this great enter- 
prise—it is that the greatest philologists, both in this coun- 
try and in England, have come out in favor of the move- 
ment. In our country, at least, I believe there is not one 
man, of any eminence as a linguist, who is opposed to it. 
With Whitney in America, and Max Miiller in England, we 
may feel that we have the guidance of two men certainly 
never surpassed and scarcely ever equalled in genius and 
learning among all who have cultivated the science of 
philology. 

In addition to the sacred duty which we owe to the eight 
or ten million children scattered over our vast country— 
many of them struggling to obtain an education through 
great difficulties and discouragements—do we not owe some- 
thing to the friends of freedom and progress among foreign 
nations? Are we not bound to remove, as far as possible, 
the formidable obstacles to their becoming acquainted with 
our noble language* (whose only reproach is our present 
system of orthography), in promoting the diffusion of which 
we contribute to the advancement of freedom, of sound 
morality, and of pure religion. And we make them, more- 
over, co-heirs to the wealth of the richest and grandest lite- 
rature ever possessed by any people living upon this planet. 





An old detective says: ‘‘If I desired to train my son for 
a detective, I would first make him a newspaper reporter; 
that, beyond any other business, is the business that makes 
stupid men smart, ordinary men able, and capable men 
brilliant; and what an experienced reporter cannot detect 
is not worth detecting.” 


France has 1,037 printing establishments, which turn 
out about 80,000 books, worth $5,000,000 perannum. They 
employ 9,500 compositors, 3,000 pressmen, 900 proof- 
readers, and 350 superintendents. 





* « When that day comes,” says an able writer, ‘‘on which we have 
swept away what Max Miiller has well called ‘our corrupt and effete 
orthography,’ we shall have destroyed the last and only barrier which 
prevents English from being the language of the world.’ (See the ex- 
cellent article on “ The Future of the English Language,”’ by Mr. Axon, 
in the Quarterly Journal of Science, for July, 1873.) 
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LABOR-SAVING SUGGESTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srr:—The following new and original suggestions from 
Mr. E. J. Ring, Government Printer at New Orleans, will 
be of benefit to job printers and pressmen generally: 

If paper is to be cut into three or five parts, the old 
method of figuring after measuring, compassing, and guess 
work, folding, etc., can be done away with by simply roll- 
ing the paper into a scroll until the ends meet twice, which, 
marked with the finger-nail or pencil, gives one-third. If 
one-fifth is desired, roll the paper till the ends meet four 
times. 

In job work, when an impression is taken on the tympan, 
and the pressman wishes a sheet to be printed in the centre, 
he has only to place the right edge of his paper at the right 
end of the printed line on the tympan, and mark on the 
sheet at the left end of the same line, and fold the remainder 
into one-half, marking the tympan at the left edge of the 
sheet to be printed. This also does away with mistakes 
and guess work. z. 

New OR.LEanNs, June 7, 1877. 


——_ +See > 


REQUISITES FOR A NEWSPAPER MAN. 


Curtis Guild, in a lecture before the Boston newspaper 
men, said: What, then, some one may inquire, are the re- 
quisites for the newspaper business? An answer tc this 
suggests itself to my mind ina reply, in somewhat powerful 
terms, I will admit, that I made to a pale, hollow-chested 
young man of twenty-two or three, who once waited upon 
me with an inquiry of a similar nature. He had a few thou- 
sand dollars, and had just graduated from college, and 
wanted to join with somebody to ‘‘start a paper!” Start a 
paper! This is thought by almost every one outside the 
business one of the easiest and pleasantest things in the 
world to do—and so it is, if you have plenty of money to 
start with; but it is not the starting, but the keeping of it 
going at a profit, that calls for brains. I recall now the 
reply, probably prompted by a day’s severe and exhausting 
work, when, after listening as patiently as possible to the 
young man’s crude notions respecting a business in which 
he had no experience, he begged I would tell him, in as few 
words as possible, the qualifications necessary to prosecute 
the business successfully. He was somewhat startled by 
the assertion that they were as follows: 

A brain as flexible and elastic as steel. 

A memory as tenacious as iron. 

A temper even as that of a saint. 

A digestion equal to that of an ostrich, 

And the endurance of adamant. 





Bristow board cards, stamped with day and initials, are 
the correct thing for social notes. They are enclosed in 
envelope to fit, and are recommended as being ‘excessively 
stylish.” 





CONVENTION OF NORTH CAROLINA EDITORS. 


The North Carolina Press Association met at Charlotte on 
May 16th. Dr. Manning, of Baltimore, took the chair as 
President. Rev. Theodore Whitfield offered prayer. Mr. 
F. B. McDowell delivered the address of welcome. Dr. 
Manning responded. W. A. Davis was appointed Assistant 
Secretary. . 

The following delegates were present: 


W. J. Yates, Charlotte Democrat. 

J. D. Grimsley and J. D. Patrick, Wadesboro Herald, 

W. A. Davis, Oxford Torchlight. 

R. T. Fulghum, Raleigh State Agricultural Journal, 

J. P. Caldwell, Raleigh News. 

C. R. Jones, F. Brevard McDowell, and J. L. Chambers, Charlotte 
Observer. 

Col. W. L. Saunders, Raleigh Observer. 

J. 8. Tomlinson, Hickory Piedmont Press. 

Rey. C. T. Bailey, Raleigh Biblical Recorder. 

W. H. Harris, Concord Sun. 

N. Dumont, Charlotte Call. 

W. H. Woodhouse, Concord Register. 

R. E. Blakey, Lenoir Topic. 

T. B. Keogh, Greensboro New North State. 

Goldsboro Messenger and Insurance Watchman, Raleigh, by R. T. 
Fulghum, proxy. 

Dorsey Battle, Tarboro Southerner. 

J.J. Bruner, Salisbury Watchman. 

T. C. Woodburn, Durham Herald. 

P. F. Duffy, Greensboro Patriot. 

Rev. J. H. Mills, Oxford Orphan's Friend. 

J. 8. Ramsay, Statesville Landmark, 

W. R. Terry, Rockingham Spirit of the South. 





The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Col. W. L. Saunders. 

Vice- Presidents—C, R. Jones, Dorsey Battle, and J. 8. Tomlinson. 

Secretary—W. A. Davis. 

Treasurer—P. F. Duffy. 

+ see _____ 

Tuere is a painting in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 
representing a monk who set himself to copy the Scriptures 
without tasting food during the performance of his task. 
The story goes that he had transcribed the Old Testament 
and three gospels, and was far advanced in the fourth, 
when, on the fortieth day his strength failed him, and he 
died with the pen in his hand. 

+s0e- ——_—_—_—— 

New York has just discovered that the map-makers have 
made her geography crooked. Whole cities have been mis- 
placed. For instance, Buffalo is two miles from where it 
ought to be, and the New Yorkers are trying to decide 
whether it would be cheaper to move the cities and towns 
to correspond with the maps, or to construct a new geo- 
graphy to fit the towns and cities. 

ooo, 

FRANCILLON, the author of ‘‘Olympia,” one of the best 
stories of the day, has started an Addisonian sheet in Lon- 
don, called the Tatler, and Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton 
is writing for it her impressions of English people and cus- 
toms. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


LOUISVILLE, EY., JUNE, 1877. 


MONDAY, JUNE 4. 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the International 
Typographical Union assembled at 9} o'clock, A. M., at 
Masonic Temple, in Louisville, Ky., on Monday, June 4, 
and opened its proceedings with President John McVicar, 
of Detroit, in the chair, and Mr. John H. O'Donnell, of 
Boston, Secretary. About fifty delegates were seated in the 
Convention. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Wm. Harris. 

THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Mr. J. B. Barfield, President of the Louisville Typo- 
graphical Union, welcomed the International delegates in 
the following address: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TyPoGRAPHICAL Unton:—Through the partiality of my brethren of 
Louisville Typ: graphical Union, I have been chosen to extend to you, 
on their behalf, a cordial welcome to the chief city of the proud old 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. In the performance of that duty, I shall 
confine myself to the reading of the following poem, composed by 8. 
K. Bangs, the printer-poet: 

A WELCOME. 
With a hearty grasp we meet you—aye, with arms extended wide 
We receive you, fellow-craftsmen, as the shore receives the tide— 
As the south winds greet the billows in their coming to the strand 
With the sweetest salutation of a flower-scented land. 


Like alluring airs from meadows, and from woodlands green and gay 
(Where the wild rose and the violet spend the summer holiday), 

We would lure you on and upward to the vine-embowered hills 
Where our merry wine is nurtured by a myriad laughing rills. 


Meet it is, O honored brothers, that you gather here in June, 

When the hand of gentle Flora decks the sunny land of Boone; 

When our generous boards are groaning ‘neath the weight of goodly 
cheer, 

And there comes a glowing promise of a glad and grateful year. 


May the wisdom of your councils guide us well upon our way, 
Giving strength and hope and courage for the coming of a day 
When the equal law of justice shall o’ercome the rule of greed, 
And employer and employé will regard each other's need. 


And we'll pass the flagon gayly when your graver work is through, 
Since your visits, like the angels’, are so fleeting and so few; 

And we’ll not forget the counsel of the jolly old Sir Jack— 
«There's a two-fold operation in a little sherrie-sack.”’ 


Let us hope that the present convocation of the International Body 
will not be without beneficial results. May your labors be fraught 
with good for the craft wheresoever dispersed ; and may the wisdom of 
your legislation receive the unqualified approbation of those whom you 
are sent here to represent. 

Sincerely wishing you all a pleasurable visit to the Falls City, I 
again bid you welcome. 


PRESIDENT M VICAR’S REPLY. 
President McVicar’s replied as follows: 


In behalf of the International Typographical Union, I sincerely thank 
you for your kindly words of welcome. That we are, one and all, as 
proud to be with you to-day as yourself and the members of Louisville 
Union can possibly be to have us with you, I am certain of the fact. 
To the welcoming words so felicitously expressed by your “‘ own poet,”’ 
I am sorry to say I feel myself incapable of fitly replying; and will 
therefore not attempt it, simply saying that I feel kind thoughts I am 
unable toexpress. I only hope, Mr. President, that the members of 
Louisville Union will go on as they have begun, and not so crowd us 
with attentions—that is, leave us a little more severely alone than we 
have been at former sessions I could mention—that business will suffer. 
I again thank you, Mr. President, as the representative of Louisville 
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DELEGATES: As the representatives of our Union cause you are as- 
sembled here from various parts of the country to consider matters of 
importance to the craft generally, and to enact such laws as may tend 
to the bettering of the condition of ourselves and fellow-printers. It 
is meet that you bring to the work your best thought and mostearnest 
endeavor, and so acquit yourselves tbat on your return to the various 
organizations who sent you here, they may feel that iu so sending you 
they made no mistake, and that the work of this session will be such 
that, in the years to come, you may look back upon it with pride, and 
feel that you were honored more than you now know in being mem- 
bers of this session. The labors before you are arduous, if properly 
attended to; but I hope I give you, one and all, no more credit than 
your due, when I say you come here to work; and, in order that you 
may don the harness as soon as possible, I now declare the ‘Twenty- 
filth 4vnual Session of the International Typographical Union duly 
open afid ready to proceed to the transacion of business. 


The President appointed Mr. Samuel Green as Sergeant- 
at-Arms, and Mr. Scott Johnson as Messenger. 

The Union then adjourned for one hour, to give the Com- 
mittee on Credentials time to report. 

Mr. Jordan, of Boston, moved that a committee of five 
be appointed on credentials. 

The motion was carried, and Messrs. Jordan, Roddy, Hig- 
ginbotham, Streck, and Lyons were appointed. 

On motion of Mr. Coyle, a committee of five, consisting 
of Messrs. Coyle, Barfield, Hovey, Kerrott, and Taylor, were 
appointed on the hour of meeting. 

At twenty minutes after 10 o'clock the Committee on 
Credentials made its report, showing the following members 
as entitled to seats in the Convention:. 


Philadelphia, No. 2.—W. E. Sexton, L. H. Saunders, and C. M. Wilson. 
Cincinnati, No. 3.—Eber Thompson and Eugene Streck. 
Albany, No. 4.—Tbomas Sherritt and David Handler. 
Columbus, No. 5.—George E. Coffroth. 

St. Louis, No, 8.—D. R. Streeter. 

Louisville, No. 10.—J. D. Barfield and J. H. Watson. 
Memphis, No. 11.—J. B. Barker. 

Baltimore, No. 12.—Edward Griffin and Marion Lyons. 
Boston, No. 13.—J3. H. O’Donnell and Wm. H. Jordan. 
Chicago, No. 16.—E. H. Kerrott. 

New Orleans, No. 17.—8. D. Pool. 

Detroit, No. 18.—Theo. Coyle and Geo. W. Jarse. 
Nashville, No. 20.—W. H. Higginbotham. 

Davenport, No. 32.—C. E. Bronson. 

St. Joseph, No. 40.—James H. Crane. 

Cambridge, No. 61.—Wm. A. Holland. 

Lafayette, No. 64.—Cyrus 8. Dresser. 

Lancaster, No. 70.—Wm. H. Clepper. 

Trenton, No. 71.—Edwin Fitzgeorge. 

Erie, No. 77.—G. H. Stull. 

Kansas City, No. 80.—Wm. J. Cowan. 

Norfolk, No. 86.—C. H. Sexton. 

Richmond, No. #0.—Charles B. Chalk. 

Toronto, No. 91.—Charles Roddy and John Armstrong. 
Little Rock, No. 92.—Samuel W. Holtzman. 

Montreal, No. 97.—Francis B. Egan. 

Norwich, No. 100.—Wm. H. Hovey 

Columbia, No. 101.—W. W. Maloney and Albert Cottle. 
Newark, No. 103.—R. H. Bateman. 

Wilmington, No. 103.—Merris Tay lor. 

Washington Pressmen’s.—Wm. P. Martin. 


The Committee on Hours of Meeting presented the fol- 
lowing report, which was adopted: Monday afternoon, con- 
vene at 2 and adjourn at 5 o’clock. Tuesday—morning 
session from 9 to 12; afteynoon, 2 to 5o’clock. Wednesday 
—morning session, 9 to 12; afternoon, 2 to 5. Thursday— 
morning, ) to 12; afternoon, 2 to 5. Friday—morning, 9 to 
12; afternoon, 2 till close of the session. 

Mr. O'Donnell, the Secretary and Treasurer, presented a 
report from the Greeley Monumental Committee, which was 
passed for future action. 

The President introduced to the Convention Mr. A. G. 
Hodges, a printer for sixty-two years, and the oldest printer 
in the State of Kentucky. Mr. Hodges said it gave him 
great pleasure to meet with the printers in convention in 
Louisville. 





Union, for the welcome you have extended to us. 


President McVicar then read his annnal report, a lengthy 
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paper, reviewing the status of the Unions, and making many 
interesting suggestions for the good of the craft. 

A resolution presented by Mr. Kerrott, of Chicago, offer- 
ing a vote of sympathy to Mr. J. D. Barfield for his afflic- 
tion in the death of his child, was adopted by a rising vote. 

At 12 o’clock the Convention adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 2 o’clock, and the 
Secretary called the roll and read the minutes of the morn- 
ing session. 

The Secretary read the financial statement of the Union, 
showing 





Mh i choancebueetudnoessee so nacebencees $1,931 01 
XPORRIATED occ bn necs cc cccecescce coccdtcesece 2,109 30 
PE cnsinscncede sacesdcecccsoccstccssaca - $178 29 


The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. John Armstrong, of 
Toronto, read his annual report. 

The Chairman announced the following Standing Com- 
mittees: 

Appeals—Messrs. Barfield, Coyle, Streeter, Saunders, and Higgin- 
botham. 

Finance—Messrs. Crane, Holland, Thompson, Chalk, and Fitz- 
gerald. 

Subordinate Unions—Messrs. Jarse, Jordan, Cottle, Cowan, and 
Bateman. 

Returns—Messrs. Kerrott, Martin, Clepper, Lyons, and Watson. 

Unfinished Business—Messrs. Maloney, Egan, Stull, Sherritt, Streck, 
Holtzman, and Saunders. 

New Business—Messrs. Griffin, Barker, W. E. Sexton, Taylor, Roddy, 
Handler, and Chalk. 

Female Labor—Messrs. Bronson, Jordan, Cottle, Watson, and 
Martin. 

President's and Corresponding Secretary's Reports.—Messrs. Hovey, 
Coffroth, Dresser, C. H. Sexton, and Holland. 

Thanks—Messrs. Pool, Jones, Crane, Handler, Maloney, Taylor, and 
Streeter. 


Mr. Pool offered the following, which was referred to 
the Committee on Subordinate Unions: 
Resolved, That the law of this Union defining the jurisdiction of Sub- 


ordinate Unions to extend half way over all territory lying between 
Unions be and the same is hereby abolished. 


The following resolution, by E. H. Kerrott, was referred 
to the Committee on Subordinate Unions: 


Resolved, That the name of R. V. Sherley be restored to the list of 
expelled members of this Union. 


Mr. Hovey offered the following, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the special order for Tuesday at 11 o’clock be the 
selection of a place at which to hold the next annual session of the In- 
ternational Union. 

The following was offered by Mr. Crane, and referred to 
the Committee on New Business: 

Resolved, That members of the Typographical Union, working in 
cities where no Union exists, and paying no dues, be required to pay 
one month’s dues for a renewal card to the Union issuing the same. 

A resolution by Mr. Cottle, looking to the appointment 
of a delegate to represent the Union at the International 
Exhibition in Paris in 1878, was laid on the table for future 
consideration. 

A resolution inviting representatives of the press within 
the bar of the Convention was adopted. 

Members of the Louisville Typographical Union and 
other Unions were invited to seats within the bar. 

Mr. Lyons offered the following, which was referred: 

Resolved, That the International Typographical Union advise the 
local Unions to encourage pressmen, working exclusively at that 


branch, to organize Unions in their own interest, and that it be made 
optional with them whether they join typographical Unions or not. 


At 3 o’clock the Convention adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


The Convention was called to order at 9 o’clock, with 
President McVicar in the chair. : 

The Secretary called the roll, and twenty-six members 
answered to their names. The number was increased dur- 
ing the proceedings of the morning. 

Mr. J. D. Barfield, chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
peals, made his report, which was adopted. 

The Committee on Subordinate Unions made its report. 
In this report the resolution offered by Mr. Pool was 
adopted: 

That the law of this Union, defining the jurisdiction of Subordinate 


Unions to extend half way over all territory lying between Unions, be 
and the same is hereby abolished. 


The section with reference to encouraging pressmen to 
organize Unions in their own interest was tabled for future 
consideration. 

The Committee on New Business made its report, recom- 
mending, first, an amendment to Mr. Crane’s resolution 
with reference to renewal cards to read, ‘‘And that it be 
optional with Subordinate Unions whether they charge for 
renewal cards or not, but that in no case shall the charge 
exceed twenty-five cents.” The amendment was adopted, 
and then the whole matter was laid over for further con- 
sideration. 

The committee also reported the following resolutions, 
offered by Mr. W. E. Sexton, on Monday, with reference to 
scales and prices: 

Resolved, That the International Typographical Union, in order to 
harmonize conflicting interests of Subordinate Unions, to inaugurate a 
better system of co-operation among them, and to prevent radical 
changes in scales of prices and general strikes taking place to the detri- 
ment of sister Unions, appoint an International Executive Committee, 
whose duty it shall be to consult and advise with the officers and mem- 
bers of Subordinate Unions before scales of prices are changed and 
strikes are inaugurated, to the end that the interests of different Unions 
may be brought into harmonious relations with each other. 

Resolved, That the International Executive Comimittee shall consist 
of the President, Secretary-Treasurer, and Corresponding Secretary. 

Resolved, That a per capita tax of five cents be levied on Subordinate 
Unions to pay the necessary expenses of the International Committee 
in the pertormance of their duties. 

Resolved, That all matters affecting changes in scales, and all contem- 
plated strikes, shall be referred to the International Executive Com- 
mittee by Subordinate Unions, and when it is deemed necessary the 
International Executive Committee shall visit the towns or cities of ex- 
pected trouble. 


The resolutions caused considerable discussion, and on 
motion of Mr. Pool, of New Orleans, action on the subject 
was postponed for one year. 

The Corimittee on Finance was granted further time. 

At 11 o'clock, the special order of business, which was 
the selection of the place for holding the next Convention 
of the International Union, was called. 

Detroit, Davenport, Toronto, and St. Joseph, were nomi- 
nated. The ballots were taken, and the result on the in- 
formal vote announced as follows: Detroit, 25; Toronto, 7; 
St. Joseph, 3; Davenport, 2. 

A formal ballot was then taken, with the following re- 
sult: Detroit, 26; Toronto, 3; St. Joseph, 8; Davenport, 1. 

The President then declared that Detroit, having received 
a majority of all the votes cast, was selected as the place for 
the next Convention. 

The committee to whom was referred the reports of the 
President and Secretaries of the International Union, made 
its report, recommending the reference of various sections 
to different appropriate committees, the greater part of the 
report being adopted. The apprentice system, one of the 
leading features of the President’s report, called forth some 
important discussion. The following are the President’s 
recommendations: 
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That the number of apprentices taken, and being taken, to the 
printers’ trade throughout our jurisdiction, is far beyond the necessi- 
ties of the trade, as well as in excess of the number to whom proper 
instruction in the business can be imparted, cannot truthfully be 
denied. But were we required to meet in the market, in competition 
for printers’ labor, only the truits of genuine apprenticeships—boys 
who bad served their full term of apprenticeship, and become compe- 
tent workmen—even in increased ratio to the number we recognize as 
suitable, it would not be so bad as now, when, instead of an average of 
four years being spent upon an apprenticeship, the average will scarce 
reach two and one-half years, in which time, it is well known, no com- 
petent knowledge of the printing business can be gained. 

Though Young America is unquestionably opposed to restraint, I am 
satisfied that the best remedy for the evil referred to is an apprentice 
law in each State, by which it should be made unlawful to take an ap- 
prentice to a trade unless indentured, the employer being bound on 
his part to thoroughly teach the apprentice his trade in all the branches 
carried on in his establishment; the apprentice being bound for him- 
self, his parents or bis guardian, to stay with and faithfully serve bis 
apprenticeship to his employer. Combined action on the part of the 
various trades in each State could be brought to bear to this end; and, 
as some person or trade must take the initiative, I do not see wby you, 
gentlemen, in your respective Unions, should not be the persons and 
your Unions the trade representatives to inaugurate action on this 
matter. 

In February last, the printers of Detroit Union combined with the 
moulders, machinists, and other trade unions of that city, drafted an 
apprentice bill and had it introduced in the Michigan Legislature by a 
representative friendly to the workingmen's cause. In the interest of 
the passage of this bill, I visited the State Capital, and did what I could 
in the way of presenting arguments in its favor. The bill was ordered 
printed and referred to the Committee of the Whole of the House—in 
which it was introduced—and, on being considered in Committee of 
the Whole, was slightly amended and passed in committee. On being 
called up for a final vote in the House, however, there were but sixty- 
uive out of the one hundred members voting upon it, and forty-seven 
of that sixty-nine voted against it, leaving twenty-two votes in its favor. 
Mauy who had promised to vote for it were absent, some necessarily, 
but more conveniently. ‘Lhough failing this time, the ball has been 
set in motion, and the tradesmen of Detroit—printers included—intend 
to keep it in motion till our efforts are crowned with success. 

I hope to see the example set by the printers and other workingmen 
of Michigan followed by the printers and other workingmen of the 
several States. I also hope that the delegates here present will show 
their appreciation of the importance of this subject by at once taking 
hold of it and working it up on their return to their homes. 

One thing further in this connection, which may be done here, and 
which I think the necessities of the case require, is the extension of the 
term of apprenticeship to at least five years, to apply to all apprentices 
in our trade going to the business from and after this date. I know 
that some Subordinate Unions now require a five-year apprenticeship, 
but nineteen-twentieths of our Subordinate Unions require but four 
years, as the International Union law now reads at least four years. 
Make the International Union law read at least five years, and all Sub- 
ordinate Unions will increase their term in accordance, and thus cut 
off twenty per cent. of the increasing surplus of printers. 


The committee to whom the matter was referred reported 
favorably, and the recommendations of the President were 
adopted, the section changing the time of apprenticeship 
from four to five years being stricken out. 

Among other matters of importance which evoked 4 
lengthy discussion, was the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent with reference to the nature and causes of strikes. In 
the midst of the discussion the hour of noon arrived, and 
the Convention adjourned. 

The committee recommended the adoption of the report 
of the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. John Armstrong, of 
Toronto, and spoke in complimentary terms of his zeal for 
the advancement of the interests of the trade, and his energy 
in his labors as an officer of this organization. The com- 
mittee also recommended that a vote of thanks be tendered 
by the Union to the President and Corresponding Secretary 
for the able and impartial manner in which they have dis- 
charged their duties. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 2 o’clock the Convention reassembled and proceeded 
with the consideration of the report of the Committee on 
the President’s Report. . 

The adoption of the uniform constitution was the next 





business in order. 
sidered serialim. 

The President announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing special committees: 

On Jurisdiction—Messrs. Egan, Streeter, Sherritt, Maloney, and 
Bronson. 

On Greeley Monument—Messrs. Taylor, Martin, Holland, Cottle, 
Coyle, Streck, and Fitzgeorge. 

A committee of five on the ‘Montreal matter” was 
selected by ballot, as follows: Messrs. Maloney, Pool, W. E. 
Sexton, Streck, and Streeter. This committee is appointed 
to take into consideration the difficulty which has arisen in 
Montreal on account of the existence of two charters, one 
for the English and one for the French-speaking organiza- 
tions in that city. 

The resolution presented on Monday providing for the 
election, on the 6th of June, of a delegate to represent the 
International Typographical Union at the Paris Exposition 
in 1878, was, on motion of Mr. Maloney, of Washington, 
taken from the table for reconsideration. 

Mr. Bronson moved that the Convention devise ways and 
means to pay the expenses of the delegate before such dele- 
gate is selected. There was considerable discussion on this 
motion, which was participated in by several of the mem- 
bers. 

On motion of Mr. Pool, the matter was deferred until 11 
o'clock, Wednesday. 

A resolution for the abrogation of fines against officers in 
Subordinate Unions for non-performance of duties, was 
appropriately referred. 

A resolution was offered and appropriately referred, pro- 
hibiting females from becoming members of local Unions. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


The sections were taken up and con- 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 


The Convention met at 9 o’clock, the President in the 
chair. 

The Committee on Subordinate Unions presented their 
report, and, on motion, it was taken up seriatim. 

The Finance Committee presented their report as follows: 


Total receipts from all sources during the year.... $1,931 O1 
Expenditures for the year........-..-eeeecereesees 2,109 30 
Showing a deficit of............ dieadbed$ coccencense 178 29 
Total amount remaining on hand.................+ 777 90 


One section of the report is as follows: That a vote of 
thanks is hereby due, and is tendered Mr. O’Donnell, our 
worthy Secretary-Treasurer, for the very able manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of his office, and also 
for advancing private money of his own to assist in defray- 
ing the expenses of this body during the past year. . 

The President then introduced Mr. Baber, editor 
and one of the proprietors of the Evening News, who ad- 
dressed the Convention in a very happy manner, expressing 
himself as having always felt a deep interest in everything 
pertaining to the advancement of the craft. 

Eleven o'clock having arrived, the special order for the 
consideration of the resajution offered by Mr. Cottle, of 
Washington, relative to sending a delegate to represent this 
body at the Paris Exposition, was taken up, and after the 
Convention concluded to send a delegate, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary-Treasurer be directed to issue circulars 


explaining the object and action of the International Typographical 
Union, and requesting contributions for such purpose. 


The following invitation was accepted: 
To the Officers and Members of the International Typographical Union : 
GENTLEMEN :—You are respectfully invited to participate in an ex- 


cursion on the Ohio River, this evening, at 7.30 o’clock. 
E. L. Cronk, Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 
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After some further business, the Convention adjourned 

until 2 o’clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2 o’clock the Convention was called to order by the 
President. 

The President announced the following committees: 

On Instructions to Delegate to Paris, France, 1878.—Messrs. Cottle, 
Hovey, Roddy, Holland, and Crane. 


On Subordinate Union Circulars.—Messrs. Streck, Jordan, 
Griflin, and Chalk. 


Stull, 


The chairman of the Committee on Female Labor pre- 
sented the following report: 


To the Officers and Members of the International Typographical Union : 

Your committee, to whom was referred the resolution of Mr. Streeter, 
in regard to the admission of female compositors to Subordinate 
Unions, would beg leave to report back to your body with the recom- 
mendation that it do not pass. 


Adopted. 

A long communication relative to non-attendance of mem- 
bers from New York had much to say of the disastrous re- 
sults of a strike in that city last year. The communication 
charged that these results were the effect of the action of 
sister Unions, in encouraging men to go there for work while 
the strike was in progress. An animated discussion fol- 
lowed the presentation of the communication, pro and con., 
as to receiving it in the minutes of the Convention. One 
member asserted that the disastrous effects of the New York 
strike are attributable to the bad management of its officers 
rather than any other cause. 

The Convention voted to lay the communication upon the 
table. 

The Committee on New Business reported back the 
resolution offered by Mr. Streck, that the publication 
of the list of permanent members, together with the list 
of deceased members in the report, be dispensed witb, 
and recommend that it do not pass; which report was 
adopted. 

The Committee on the Greeley Memorial presented their 
report, as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 6, 1877. 
To the Officers and Members of the International Typographical Union : 

GENTLEMEN: Your committee to whom was referred the report of 
the Greeley Monument Committee and the accompanying papers, 
would respectfully report: 

That the total receipts of the Monument Fund, from all sources, 
amounted to $5,346°52, and that the report of the committee is accom- 
panied by a certificate of the committee appointed by the Board of 
Trustees of the Greeley Memorial Fund, to the effect that the accounts 
contained therein were audited and found coi rect. 

Your committee are of the opinion, after perusing the printed report 
of the various actions which resulted in the final completion and un- 
veiling of the Greeley Monument, that too much praise cannot be 
awarded those who originated the movement, and all whose persistent 
efforts urged it to a successful consummation. 

It is also the opinion of your committee that the labors of all con- 
cerned in the Greeley Monument have resulted in a tribute to the 
great printer that will redound to their lasting credit, and entitle them 
to the gratitude of every member of our craft. 

In conclusion, your committee would recommend the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the final report of the Greeley Monument Committee 
be accepted and printed with the minutes of the session. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the International Union be, and they 
are hereby heartily tendered the members of said committee for their 
earnest labor of love, and for the eminently successful manner in 
which they performed their arduous duties, and erected, in enduring 
bronze and granite, the printers’ tribute to Horace Greeley. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Union are especially tendered Mr. 
Thomas Burke, Chairman of the Greeley Monument Committee, for the 
uoflagging zeal and energy which he brought to bear upon the labors 
of the committee, and the successful manner in which he aided the 
accomplishment of the great work entrusted to himself and his worthy 
associates. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this International Union are also ten- 
dered each and every one who, by word or deed, by labor or contribu- 
tion, aided in the performance of this great and noble work, to the end 





that the memory of our revered craftsman might be perpetuated for 
years, and his virtues transmitted to posterity. 
Mernris Taylor, 
W. P. Martin, 
Wm. A. HOLLAND, 
A. CorrLe, 
THEO. COYLE, 
EUGENE STRECK, 
EDWIN FIrzGEOoRGE. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Coyle offered a series of resolutions thanking the 
author of the uniform constitution for Subordinate Unious 
(EK. M. Chase, of the Utica Union), which was previously 
defeated. 

The following was adopted unanimously: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this body be instructed to hold com- 
munication with the Secretary of Union No. 6, and request him to fur- 
uish the names of all such parties as entered New York with good tra- 
veling cards and went to work for non-Union prices. 


Thursday morning, at 11 o’clock, was set apart for secret 
session. 

The special order for the announcement of deceased mem- 
bers having arrived, Mr. Pool, of New Orleans, paid a 
tribute of respect to Major J. H. Blackstone, of New Or- 
leans, formerly of the city of Louisville. 

Mr. Barfield presented the name of Alf. 8. Kierolf, and 
made some remarks on the same. His name was transferred 
to the deceased roll. Mr. 8. 8. Greene also added a word 
or two to the tribute of Mr. Kierolf. 

Notice was received of the death of J. W. Hubbell, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mr. Saunders announced the death of Mr. Jacob Rein- 
hardt, of Philadelphia, and paid a tribute to his memory. 

The President announced the death of James Murray, of 
Hartford, Conn. 

A resolution looking forward to the establishment of a 
home for compositors too feeble to work, and otherwise de- 
prived of means of support, was submitted by Mr. Pool, of 
New Orleans, and referred to the proper committee for 
action. 

A resolution regarding the extension of aid to those need- 
ing it was referred to the proper committee. 

The report of the Special Committee on Jurisdiction was 
adopted. 

The Convention adjourned. 





THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 


The Convention was called to order by President McVickar 
at 10 o'clock. 

The chairman of the special committee to whom was re- 
ferred the consideration of the question as to the advisa- 
bility of sending an instructed delegate to France, to repre- 
sent this body at the World’s Exhibition in Paris, in 1878, 
presented the following report, which was adopted: 


Mr. PrEsipENT: Your committee appointed to take into considera- 
tion the resolution recently passed by the Convention in reference to 
sending an instructed delegate to France to represent this body at the 
World’s Far in 1878, and to draft a set of instructions to be presented 
to this Convention for their consideration and adoption, beg leave to 
enumerate the following specifications which should govern the action 
of our delegate while abroad: 

1. That such delegate be instructed to recognize, in a proper man- 
ner, the compliment paid the printers of the United States, in 1876, by 
the printers of France. 

2. He shall investigate the state of trade in France. 

3. He shall inquire the prices of labor as received by printers in that 
country. 

4. He shall weigh the condition of French printers in comparison 
with our own. 

5. He shall inform himself as to the strength of trade unions, and 
their relations to the laws in France; and consider what measures are 
most feasible looking toward the union of printers of this country with 
those of France. 

6. He shall consider their affiliation with other trades for the pur- 
pose of elevating all. 
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7. He shall consider the prevailing sentiment with regard to the dis- 
position of property. 

Your committee, being of the belief that a large load is harder to 
carry than a small one, would recommend that the delegate be not 
hampered with a long list of instructions, but trust to the judgment of 
such delegate as to the best course to be pursued by him in all cases. 

Respectfully submitted, A. CorrLe, Chairman, 
J. H. Crane, 
Wa. A. HOLLAND, 
Wn. H. Hovey. 

It was moved by the Secretary that the Convention go 
into Committee of the Whole, to whom was referred the 
President's address. 

The motion was agreed to, whereupon Mr. Pool was 
called to the chair. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the delegate to this Union be directed, upon his re- 
turn to the Union he represents, to call particular attention to that 
portion of the President's report relating to better discipline, and urge 
its enforcement. 

In reference to that portion of the address relative to 
European emigration of printers, Mr. Holland moved that 
the action of the President and Corresponding Secretary in 
this matter be concurred in, which motion was adopted. 

Mr. Kerrott offered the following, which was adopted: 
That the name of R. V. Sherley be restored. 

The hour of 12 o'clock having arrived, the Convention 
went into secret session on the state of the trade, and soon 
after adjourned until 2 o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The chairman of the Committee on Returns reported 
progress. 

A special committee of five was appointed to take action 
in regard to the silver medal and accompanying papers 
presented to this Convention by the Italian Society of 
Printers. 

The Committee on Subordinate Unions presented their 
report, which was agreed to. 

The name of R. H. Barry, who represented several ses- 
sions of this body, was transferred to the deceased roll. 

Mr. Coyle offered the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That all Unions under our jurisdiction who are still work- 
ing under the old National Union be, and are hereby ordered to pro- 
cure from the Secretary-Treasurer, an International Typographi- 


cal Union charter as now in force, before the next annual session of 
this body. 


A motion was made that a special meeting be held at 74 
o'clock this evening, which was agreed to. 

The recommendation of the Committee on Returns, that 
hereafter the Unions be more careful in sending in their 
financial statements, was agreed to. Thanks were then re- 
turned the committee for their labors. 

The Union then went into secret session, and soon after 
adjourned until 7} o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The International Union reassembled at 74 P. M., Presi- 
dent McVickar in the chair. 

The special committee, to whom was referred the silver 
medal presented to the printers of the United States, re- 
ported as follows: 


Mr. PrEstDENT: Your committee, to whom was referred the medal 
and accompanying address of the printers of Italy, having duly con- 
sidered the same, report as follows: 

That the time necessary to draw up an elaborate address suitable to 
the occasion is not at the disposal of the committee, and they therefore 
recommend that the Secretary-Treasurer be requested to instruct the 
elected delegate to draft suitable resolutions expressing the thanks of 
the printers of the United States, through their International Repre- 
sentatives, to the printers of Italy, for their beautiful memorial medal 
and expressions of fraternal friendship; and that such resolutions 
shall be printed upon parchment, in the highest style of the art, the 
said parchment to bear the seal of the International Union, with the 





names of the officers of the international organization attached thereto; 
and that said delegate report to the officers within six months, that 
time may be had to perfect the arrangements. 

_ Your committee would also recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That the delegate elected by this body to represent the 
printers of the United States at the World’s Exposition in France, in 
1878, be also instructed to present the resolutions to the printers of 
Italy. 

Resolved, That the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to procure the 
printing of such resolutions. 

Respectfully submitted by the committee. A. CoTTLE, 
W. H. Hovey, 
C. Roppy, 
Wma. A. HoLLAND, 
J. H. CRANE. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

The special committee on the digest of the laws presented 
their report, which was adopted. 

Mr. Pool, the chairman of the select committee on the 
Montreal affair, after examining the voluminous evidence 
adduced, made their report, and advocated its adoption ina 
short speech. 

The President then called Mr. Streeter to the chair and 
made some explanatory remarks. 

Mr. Egan, the delegate from Montreal, then spoke upon 
the subject, and after some further remarks the previous 
question was called for and the report of the committee 
unanimously adopted. : 

The chairman of the Committee on Subordinate Union 
Circulars presented their report. ; 

The President, desiring to make a few remarks, called Mr. 
Hovey to the chair. 

After a number of amendments had been offered and 
acted upon, the report of the committee was adopted. 

A motion was made that the Union proceed to the elec- 
tion of officers immediately after roll call Friday morning, 
in lieu of 10 o'clock, as before ordered. 

The Convention soon after adjourned until 9 o'clock Fri- 
day morning. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 8. 


The Convention met at 9 o’clock, with President McVickar 
in the chair. 

The next business before the Convention being the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, a motion was made to 
go into an informal ballot. 

Mr. Jarse, of Detroit, nominated Mr. Streeter, of St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Barker, of Memphis, nominated Mr. Barfield, of 
Louisville. 

Mr. Saunders, of Philadelphia, nominated Mr. Maloney, 
who declined. 

Mr. Sherrett, of Albany, N. Y., nominated Mr. Egan, of 
Montreal. 

Mr. Sexton, of Norfolk, nominated Mr. Martin, of Wash- 
ington. 

r. Sexton, of Philadelphia, nominated Mr. Pool, of New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Kerrott was nominated but declined. 

The Convention then™proceeded to a formal ballot, and 
Messrs. Egan, Martin, and Barfield having declined, the 
remaining candidates, Mr. Streeter, of St. Louis, and Mr. 
Pool, of New Orleans, were balloted for, when Mr. Streeter, 
having received a majority of all the votes cast, was declared 
elected President of the International Typographical Union 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Pool then moved that the election be made unani- 
mous, which was carried by a rising vote. 

Nominations were then made for First Vice-President, 
and on motion of Mr. Jarse, the Union proceeded to a formal 
ballot. 
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Mr. Egan nominated Mr. Griffin, of Baltimore. 

Mr. Coyle nominated Mr. Hovey, of Norwich, Messrs. 
Holland and Fitzgeorge having declined. 

Mr. Griffin, having received a majority of all the votes 
cast, was declared the choice of the Convention for First 
Vice-President for the coming year, and on motion of Mr. 
Hovey it was made unanimous. 

The Convention then went into the election of a Second 
Vice-President. Mr. Hovey, of Norwich, Mr. Fitzgeorge, 
of Trenton, and Mr. Kerrott, of Chicago, were placed in 
nomination, and on motion of Mr. Jarse, the Union went 
into a formal ballot. 

There being no election, the Convention proceeded to a 
formal ballot, when Mr. Fitzgeorge, having received a ma- 
jority of the votes cast, was declared elected, when Mr. 
Kerrott moved it be made unanimous. 

Mr. Hovey moved that the President cast one vote for 
Mr. O'Donnell, the able Secretary-Treasurer, which was 
adopted. 

Mr. Crane moved that the same courtesy be extended to 
the efficient services of Mr. Armstrong, the present Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

The newly-elected officers were installed, and Mr. Streeter 
thanked the Convention for the honor conferred, in a few 
happy remarks. 

The hour having arrived for the special order which had 
been agreed upon among themselves, Mr. O'Donnell, in be- 
half of a number of the members of the Convention, made 
quite a happy presentation speech, delivering to the efficient 
retiring President a testimonial for the able, impartial, and 
arduous labors he has gone through during the past year. 
The gift is a handsome watch chain and seal. 

Mr. McVickar, the retiring President, was deeply affected, 
and replied in a few remarks, thanking the Convention for 
the handsome testimonial. 

The special order having arrived for the election of a 
delegate to Paris, Mr. Maloney nominated Mr. J. H. Ralston, 
of Washington, D. C. A number of well-timed remarks 
were made in bebalf of the gentleman suggested, and, on 
motion of Mr. Thompson, he was declared elected by ac- 
clamation. 

Mr. Pool, chairman of the Committee on Thanks, pre- 
sented the following report: 

To the Officers and Members of the International Typographical Union of 

North America : 


Your committee having the subject under consideration, beg to re- 
port that the thanks of this Convention are due, and should be tendered, 

1. To the officers and members of Louisville Union No. 10, for their 
courteous reception and entertainment of this body, and for the means 
they have provided for its sessions. 

2. To James W. Batchelor, Esq., of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, for the 
elegant accommodations he has provided for the delegates here assem- 
bled, and for the polite attentions they have received at his hands, and 
from Messrs. J. N. Willard, manager, and P. A. Theobald and F. H. 
Taylor, clerks, during their stay in the city of Louisville. 

3. To the daily press of the city, for the publication of a full abstract 
of each day’s proceedings of the Convention. 

4. To George Baber, Esq., of the Louisville Evening News, for his 
address on Tuesday last; for the cordial sympathy he manifested in 
our objects and purposes, and for the sentiments so eloquently ex- 
pressed by him on this occasion. 

5. To the officers and members of the Convention for the earnestness, 
impartiality, and ability they have displayed in their respective offices, 
and during the annual session now drawing to a close. 

6. To the various standing and special committees for the zeal which 
they have brought to the consideration of the subjects presented for 
their action, for the intelligent manner in which those subjects have 
been treated, and for their praiseworthy and successful efforts to ex- 
pedite the business of the Convention. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Mr. Taylor made a motion that the Convention present to 
Mr. MeVickar the certificate of membership, the same being 
enclosed and now hanging in the hall, which was adopted. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 





WHY SHE STOPPED HER PAPER. 


She came bouncing through the sanctum door like a can- 
non ball, and without pausing to say, ‘‘ How d’ye do?” she 
brought her umbrella down on the table with a mighty 
crash, and shouted: 

‘*T want you to stop my paper.” 

‘** All right, madam.” 

‘* Stop it right off, too,” she persisted, whacking the table 
again, ‘for I waited long enough for you to do the square 
thing.” 

She quieted down for a moment, as we ran our finger 
down the list of names, and when we reached her's and 
scratched it out, she said: 

‘‘There; now mebbe you'll do as you'd ought to after 
this, and not slight a woman jes cause she’s poor. If some 
rich folks happen to have a little red-headed, bandy-legged, 
squint-eyed, wheezy squaller born to them, you puff it to 
the skies and make it out an angel; but when poor people 
have a baby you don’t say a word about it, even if it’s the 
squarest-toed, blackest-haired, biggest-headed, nobbiest 
little kid that ever kept a woman awake nights. That's 
what’s the matter, and that’s why I stopped my paper.” 

And she dashed out as rapidly as she came. 

= othe s. 

A Sunpay paper, just started in San Francisco, makes 
the following candid announcement in a recent issue: ‘‘ The 
Argonaut has passed the most critical period of its exist- 
ence—it is born. It is just four weeks old to-day. We 
think it is a promising child, and hope to see it survive its 
infantile diseases and grow to a sturdy manhood. As we 
have no expensive vices, keep no fast horses, pay the bills 
of no luxurious females, do not speculate in mining stocks, 
we can afford to print the Argonaut for pleasure, and only 
read it ourselves. We are, however, too penurious to do 
the first, and too unselfish to do the latter and monopolize 
so good a thing. Hence we desire advertisements and cir- 
culation.” 





eee ee ene 

Rev. W.. R. Atcer’s biography of Edwin Forrest, just 
published, contains many new anecdotes of the great actor 
and much valuable discussion of the principles of dramatic 
art. Mr. Forrest intrusted to him sixty large folio volumes 
of newspaper articles relative to his dramatic career. These 
contain upward of thirty thousand notices, all of which Mr. 
Alger read as a preliminary to the composition of his 
biography. 





ithaninteiieten eaaiameiatin 
PENNSYLVANIA, in 1776, had eight public libraries; one at 
Chester, the Chester Library, founded in 1769, with 1,500 
volumes; one at Lancaster, the Juliana Library, founded in 
1770, with about 1,000 volumes; and six in Philadelphia. 


——___—__—_+ ~ ~e—S-e——__—_ 





Forty-two thousand copies of the two-shilling edition of 
the ‘Pickwick Papers” were recently ordered in England 
in advance of publication. 
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REWARDS OF LITERATURE. 

Longfellow, the most popular American poet, and quite 
as popular in Great Britain as here, has not had from his 
works more than $60,000. He is independent in circum- 
stances—probably worth $100,000 to $200,000—but the 
greatest part of it has come to him through his wife, long 
since deceased, who was rich in her own right. It should 
be remembered, too, that he has been writing all his life 
most industriously, and that he is now seventy. 

Emerson, the most original thinker in the Republic, 
whose works have been translated into many modern lan- 
guages, has not made, from his remarkable little volumes, 
over $20,000. He has gained nearly as much more by lec- 
turing; and yet, by excellent management, which one might 
not expect from the high idealist, and by a serene philoso- 
phy of a practical sort, he continues to live on his small 
property. 

Bryant is often cited as an instance of a rich author. He 
is rich, but not by authorship. He has made considerable 
money by assisting in the publication of, and lending his 
name to divers works of a popular kind; but the great bulk 
of his fortune has come to him from his half ownership in 
the Evening Post, one of the most profitable newspapers in 
the country. All the money he has directly earned by his 
pen, outside of journalism, would not exceed, in all proba- 
bility, $25,000, notwithstanding his estate is estimated at 
$500,000. 

Hawthorne, who stands foremost among American authors, 
and who has contributed more than any one of our country- 
men to give American literature a distinct reputation, was 
poor to his dying day, and might have suffered but for his 
appointment to the consulship at Liverpool by his friend, 
President Pierce. As the place is lucrative, and he held 
it for four years, he put some money in his purse, which 
enabled him to travel in Europe after his resignation, and 
to add to his material comfort in various ways. 

Lowell is independent in circumstances—no thanks to his 
fine poetry and essays, however. His highly artistic tem- 
perament is disposed to indolence (?), but if it were not he 
never could have coined his brain into dollars enough to 
live as he has lived—elegantly, though modestly and rea- 
sonably. 

Whittier, charming poet that he is, has within a few years 
earned something by cultivating the Muse; but if he had 
not from the beginning pursued a rigorous economy he 
might have come to want. Like most thrifty New Eng- 
landers, he owns his own house, and beneath its humble 
roof, it is said, he has sometimes subsisted—he is a bache- 
lor, you know—on $500 a year. Such often are the wages 
of poetry. 

Holmes is well off by the practice of the medical profes- 
sion, by marriage and inheritance, albeit not by poems, 
lectures, novels, nor Autocrats of the Breakfast Table. All 
that he has written has not brought him $25,000, and but 
for his independence he would not have felt able to give so 
much of his time as he has given to miscellaneous literature. 





Bayard Taylor, although he has made, perhaps, $50,000 
by his writings—his books of travel having been very popu- 
lar—has not sufficient income to sustain him without regu- 
lar labor. A very large part of his capital is invested in the 
Tribune, and as the paper wisely intends to pay for its new 
and very extensive buildings before resuming dividends, he 
has gone upon the editorial staff at $5,000 per annum, which 
he would not have done, probably, had not the dividends 
been interrupted. 


I might go through the whole literature of the country 
without being able to point out one who has earned enough 
by his writing to render him independent. Mr. J. G. Hol- 
land is frequently named as an author who has amassed 
wealth. His books have sold as largely as those of any 
American writer, and whatever may be thought of his abil- 
ity, he still has a vast constituency. He is not at all rich 
in the New York sense; he may be worth $200,000, but most 
of this he got by his partnership in the Springfield Repub- 
lican, which he disposed of some time before he came here 
to reside. 

George Wm. Curtis—dainty, eloquent, and scholarly—is 
dependent on his salary from the Harpers; so is Mr. Wm. 
D. Howell dependent upon his editorship of the Atlantic ; 
Bret Harte, 'T. B. Alrich, James Parton, J. T. Trowbridge, 
R. H. Stoddard, T. W. Higginson, mainly upon fugitive 
writing; while Grant White has a place in the Custom 
House; E. C. Stedman ‘is a stock broker; and other authors 
are obliged, more or less, to do practical things in order to 
support the luxury of literature. 

A RARE AND PRECIOUS BOOK. 

Among the books at the forthcoming Caxton Exhibition 
in Stationers’ Hall, London, will be ‘‘ The Boke of Tulle of 
Old Age—Emprynted by me simple persone William Cax- 
ton into Englysshe as the playsir solace and reverence of 
men groving in to old age the xij day of August the yere of 
our Lord M.ccce.lxxxj.” Also ‘‘The Polycronycon con- 
teyning the Berynges and Dedes of many Tymes in eyght 
Bokes. Imprinted by William Caxton after having some- 
what chaunged the rude and old Englysshe, that is to wete 
certayne words which in these Dayes he neither usyd ne 
understanden. Ended the second Day of Juyll at West- 
mestre the xxij yere of the Regne of Kynge Edward the 
fourth, and of the Incarnacion of oure Lord a Thousand 
four hundred four Score and tweynte.” Caxton seems to 
have entertained conscientious doubts with regard to the 
spelling of his own Christian name, as may be gathered 
from the title of ‘‘ The Chronicles of Englond Emprynted by 
me Wyllyam Caxton thabbey of Westmynstre by london the 
v day of Juyn the yere of thincarnacion of our lord god 
m.cccc.lxxx.” Some of Wynkyn de Worde’s works may 
also be forthcoming; such as ‘‘ The Descripcyon of Englonde 
Wayls Scotland and Irlond speaking of the Noblesse and 
Worthynesse of the same Fynysshed and emprynted in 
Flete Strete in the syne of the Sonne by me Wynkyn de 
Worde the yere of our lord a M.cccec and ij mensis Mayiic.” 
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MISOELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Over one million copies of the Bible are printed annu- 
ally. 

Two paper mills have recently been established in New 
Zealand. 

INTERVIEWING has broken out among the high-toned Lon- 
don dailies. 

A Hartrorp paper speaks of the first of April as the day 
we sell-ebrate. 

Or Mrs. Crowell’s ‘‘ Vials of Wrath,” seventy thousand 
copies have been sold. 

Susan B. Antuony keeps all the newspaper paragraphs 
about her in a scrap-book. 

In no other city of the Union are there so many ladies 
employed on the press as in Philadelphia. 

Printers say the Russians ought to be a religious people, 
for most of their wonderful names look pi-ous. 

Tere have been five translations of Buckle’s ‘‘ History of 
Jivilization in England” into the Russian language. 

Ir cost $70,000 last year to collect and print the returns 
asked for by various members of the British Parliament. 

Mr. J. Wrsor, for ten years at the head of the Boston 
Public Library, is preparing a history of that institution. 

AN editor says that when he was in prison for libeling a 
justice of the peace, he was requested by the jailer ‘‘ to give 
the prison a puff.” 

A PERSONAL editor, two shot-guns, and a flour sack of 
assorted type, are said to complete the outfit of a Black 
Hills newspaper office. 

No less than 40,000 copies of the official history of the 
Franco-German war have been sold under the auspices of 
the German Government. 

AN enterprising London publisher announces a history of 
“The Barmaid Industry.” It transpires that there are 
300,000 barmaids in Great Britain. 

Ir is lying awake nights trying to determine whether to 
leave your fortune to an orphan asylum or a home for old 
men that makes the newspaper business so wearing. 

Tue new Edinburgh edition of ‘‘Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia” is pretty well up to date, containing an account of 
the last Presidential election and the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hayes. 

Tue office of the Chicago Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
the editor of which was recently shot at his desk, is the 
place of another tragedy. A woman type-setter, crazed by 
Spiritualism, killed herself there. 

Tue unprincipled scientist who has discovered a new 
variety of cockroach in Florida, probably would not have 
expended any labor in such research if he had ever been in 
& newspaper office, and seen one of the old standard kind 
rise up over the top of a mucilage bottle and inquire if there 
were any new discoveries at Mycene. 





Lee Drnc is very properly boss of the Peking newspaper. 

Seven thousand copies of Gen. Pleasonton’s ‘Blue 
Glass” have been sold. 

A Worcester (Mass.) envelope factory turned out, in 
ten hours, 1,330,400 envelopes. 

Tuer English revisers of the New Testament have reached 
the 18th chapter of the Book of Revelations. 

Turee million four hundred thousand copies of Moody 
and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns have been sold. 

Some of the more enterprising of the intellectual papers 
of Boston think of printing a dictionary on the last page. 

A coop copy of the old folio edition of Shakspeare’s plays 
of 1623, was recently sold at auction, in England, for $805. 

No biographical work, in recent days, has equaled the 
circulation of ‘‘ Charles Kingsley’s Memoirs.” The work is 
in a sixth edition. 

Z. L. Wurrr, the able correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, now at the Capital, began his battle with the world 
as a farm hand, at $1°50 per week. 

Tue daughter of its publisher, Mr. George Jones, does 
the scissors work and the ‘‘ Household Department ” of the 
New York Sunday Times—and it is well done. 

Greece has 101 journals and periodical publications, 
which give one for each 14,434 inhabitants. The number 
of political journals is 82, of which 36 appear at Athens. 

Wm. S. Suarp, of Trenton, N. J., announces a reprint of 
Smith’s ‘‘ History of New Jersey,” the original edition of 
which was printed in 1765, and which is one of the books 
most prized by book collectors and brings the largest prices 
at sales. 


WueEn the first newspaper was started in Japan, the editor 
asked a Japanese gentleman if he wished to have the paper 
sent regularly. ‘No, I thank you,” he replied, ‘‘I havea 
copy.” The gentleman of the old school had no idea that a 
newspaper contained fresh matter every issue. 


Some years ago a well-known American humorist entered 
into an engagement to write funny articles for a newspaper, 
but before long he discovered that to be really funny every 
day was quite too much for any man, and that he must 
either be content to fall very much below his own standard 
or to resign his post. He chose the latter. 


Tue Fat Contributor gives a gentle hint to delinquent 
subscribers to his paper in this wise: ‘‘ There are people, 
we imagine, who, reading that the subscription to Saturday 
Night is two dollars a year in advance, suppose that we are 
to advance the money ourselves. Hence they neglect to do 
it. This is a mistake.” 


Ir is sad, very sad, to notice the look of disappointment 
which comes into the face of the overburdened clerk, when 
he picks up the morning newspaper, his eye alighting upon 
the financial column, which he eagerly devours for a few 
minutes and then drops, with the remark: ‘‘ Drat it; them 
figgers made that column look like base ball news.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1877. 





DO NOT GO TO WASHINGTON, 


For the present printers will consult their own interests 
by staying away from the National Capital. Hon. John D. 
Defrees, ‘the new Public Printer, is besieged with written 
applications for work from typos residing at a distance from 
Washington. All of these requests he is forced to deny. 
Under the retrenching legislation of the last Congress, ap- 
propriations were curtailed to such an extent, that the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Clapp finds himself compelled to reduce the 
force now employed in the Government Office. When these 
fresh discharges take place, they will swell the ranks of the 
hundreds of unemployed printers that have families in 
Washington, and are unable to obtain sits. Most of the 
good printers now idle at the National Capital are men who 
worked in the Government Office, and who lost their places 
by the discharges which were from time to time rendered 
necessary by the action of the last Congress, which, in its 
unwise meanness of public economy, impaired an important 
branch of the Government service. 

All this is extremely discouraging, and should have the 
effect of persuading the printers throughout the country not 
to think of Washington, except as a good place to stay away 
from for some time to come. Matters must mend in time, 
not only at the National Capital, but the country over. The 
prolonged business stagnation is pressing hard on the typos. 
There is a reasonable hope that brighter days are close at 
hand, that we are seeing the worst and last of the hard 
times. In the words of the old adage, ‘it is always darkest 
during the hour before day.” It looks very much as though 
we were passing through that hour now. When the sun of 
prosperity again gilds presses and type, printers are certain 
of being in active demand, not only in Washington, but 
everywhere else in this greatest of reading countries. 

Since the above was written, the following circular has 
been issued by Public Printer Defrees: 





OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, ) 
WASHINGTON, JUNE 18, 1877. § 


It is now more than sixteen years since the establishment of the 
Government Printing Office. Since that time compositors, pressmen, 
and bookbinders have come here from every part of the couutry for 
employment. Many of them obtained it, and have, by hard work and 
economy, secured homes for their families, which, in many instances, 
have not been entirely paid for. Others, who do not own houses, rent 
them or board, and nearly all have families to support out of their 
daily earnings. There are now more sober, industrious, and capable 
workmen of this character here than can at any time be employed. It 
would be unjust and cruel to discharge any of these workmen merely 
to put others from a distance in their places, and it will not be done. 


As letters have been received from a great number of persons asking 
employment, it is deemed best to adopt this method of informing all 
concerned that it cannot be had, so that the expense of coming here 
may be avoided. 

lt must also be distinctly understood that this establishment cannot 
be made either a religious, political, or charitable asylum. It is a great 
workshop—the most extensive publishing house in the world, aud 
must be managed with the same regard to economy as is observed by 
the managers of similar private workshops, or else it were better for 
the Government to abolish it. 


(Signed) Joun D, Dernress, Public Printer. 
-2ece- 


GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING RATES. 

Secretary Schurz’s reform in letting out the advertising 
of the United States, set several dozens of Washington 
newspaper men to nosing among acts of Congress bearing 
on the subject that had so suddenly been brought into 
prominence, not for the purpose of embarrassing the Secre- 
tary, but from the purer motive of ascertaining whether or 
not Congress had ever given any attention to so important 
a subject. Industry soon met its reward. In the Revised 
Statutes, Section 853, was found the annexed Congressional 
enactment, passed in 1853: 

For publishing avy notice or order required by law, or the lawful 
order of any court, department bureau, or other person in any news- 
paper, except as mentioned in sections (the law refers to three sections 
on publishing the laws), furty cents per folio for the first insertion and 
twenty cents per folio for each subsequent insertion. The publication 
herein provided shall include the furnishing of Jawful evidence, under 


oath, of publication, to be made and furnished by the printer or pub- 
lisher making such publication. 


The section succeeding this defines a folio to consist of 
one hundred words. This places the legal pay for Govern- 
ment advertising at three cents per line for the first inser- 
tion, and one and a half cents per line for all subsequent 
insertions. Bills rendered above these rates so clearly fixed 
by law may be audited by the accounting officers of the 
Treasury, but it will be at their individual risks. The 
hundreds of advertising contracts entered into by the new 
Administration, all over the country, are affected by this un- 
expected discovery. 

It is more than likely that the editors will go on with 
their work as per agreement, trusting to Congress for relief. 
They have strong claims for indemnification. Moderately 
paying prices for advertisements, twenty-four years ago, 
would be starvation rates now. However much Congress 
may desire retrenchment, it is not likely to resort to the 
mean expedient of taking advantage of publishers who en- 
tered into contracts with the Government in good faith. 
Besides, if it were the daty of any one to be familiar with the 
laws on the subject, it was the chief of the Interior Depart- 
ment, not the publishers. In due time the affair is certain 
of creating a hubbub in Congress. Meanwhile, we do not 
think that the advertisements of Uncle Sam will be thrown 
out on account of the discovery of the rates fixed in 1853. 





A TYPOGRAPHICAL contemporary speaks of a cylinder press 
‘¢ 31x36 inside the barrels,” and the boys are on the lookout 





for the name of the intelligent compositor. 
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THE TRADE IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Not since the long strike of 1850 has there been such ex- 
citement among the printers of Philadelphia as prevailed 
during the past few weeks. The employers were almost 
unanimous in demanding a reduction in the prices paid for 
composition, while the journeymen maintained that the 
rates paid were scarcely remunerative, especially in the 
book and job offices. Between such opposite ideas, a gene- 
ral strike seemed imminent; but fortunately for the trade— 
both employed and employers—this has been avoided by 
the wise action of the Philadelphia journeymen printers. 

The subject of a reduction in prices was presented at a 
stated meeting of Union No. 2, held on Saturday evening, 
June 16th, in Caledonia Hall; but owing to the fact that 
four or five hundred men could not be crowded into a room 
intended for only a hundred, considerable disorder pre- 
vailed, and the meeting was finally adjourned to meet at 
Kelly’s Hall, at 10 o’clock on Sunday morning, June 17th. 

At the adjourned meeting there was again a very full 
attendance, but the room being large and commodions, 
good order and decorum prevailed, and legislation was 
promptly dispatched. After both sides of the question of 
reduction had been fully and fairly discussed, a vote was 
taken, which resulted in making the newspaper scale forty 
cents per thousand ems, and the book-and-job scale thirty- 
five cents fer reprint and thirty-seven cents for manuscript 

being a reduction of five cents per thousand ems all round. 
No more creditable meeting of printers was ever held than 
that convened on this quiet Sunday morning; and Philadel- 
phia Union may well be proud of the ability of its member- 
ship, which has thus far kept it in the front rank of indus- 
trial bodies. 

A special meeting, called at the instance of those opposed 
to the action of the adjourned stated meeting, was subse- 
quently held on Wednesday, June 20th, at National Guards 
Hall; but in a total vote of over four hundred, the action of 
the previous meeting was reaffirmed by a vote of more than 
three to one. 

— A pleasant incident connected with the reduction oc- 
curred in the Public Ledger office. The proprietor, Mr. Geo. 
W. Childs, upon being notified of the change in the scale of 
prices, absolutely declined to accept the reduction, and sig- 
nified his intention to adhere to the original and unreduced 
scale. This very liberal and entirely unexpected action on 
the part of Mr. Childs has elicited the grateful acknow- 
ledgments of those immediately interested, and will be long 
remembered to his credit. 


A FULLY GRADUATED EDITRESS. 

For a full generation, American ladies of literary pro- 
clivities and mental activity have been possessed with an 
ambition to edit newspapers. Masculine framers of public 
opinion have had the uniform gallantry and good sense not 
to throw any obstacles in the paths of the ladies. Asa rule 
the fair journalists have found the papers in existence too 








conservative or too wrong-headed to advocate their own in- 
dividual views on things in general and the sphere of woman 
in particular, with that progressive thoroughness so dear to 
the female mind. So the ladies have established organs 
of their own, with more or less success. Some of them 

may we say of a more practical turn?-—have resolved on 
editing just such journals as men control, thrusting the 
hobbies dear to advanced femininity into the background. 
To the latter class belonged Mrs. Lynch, who edited the 
Dispatch, of Ukiah, Cal. A right creditable paper she made 


of it, too, and it is therefore all the more to be regretted 


that Mrs. Lynch has left the editorial ranks in profound 
disgust, with the declaration that she will never return to 
the desk again, because she has arrived at the conclusion 
that ‘‘editing does not suit the female mind ”—a decision 
not at all likely to be endorsed by those of her sisters that 
are still actively engaged in newspaper work. 

Mrs. Lynch got her surfeit of the journalistic profession 
through the action of an ungallant brute of a man named 
Carothers. In her editorial capacity, Mrs. Lynch wrote 
numerous paragraphs in disparagement of the character of 
Carothers; what was more, she gloried in the deed, and de- 
sired to know of no one in particular what Carothers was 
going to do about it. After turning the question over in 
his mind for some time, Carothers decided to sink the 
woman in the editor, to ignore the sex in the profession. 
To this end he violated the sanctum of Mrs. Lynch, and 
actually gave her a severe beating with a club. Instead of 
all male Ukiah turning out and lynching Carothers, the 
monsters actually applauded the cowardly deed of a man 
beating a woman. In hot indignation Mrs. Lynch threw 
down her pen, kicked over her waste basket, tossed on her 
hat and shawl, and left the office of the Ukiah Dispatch 
never to return. She is to be commended for leaving that 
sheet and place; but she ought not to quit the editorial 
ranks, now that she has been practically initiated in one of 
the most painful trials that beset the thorny paths of the 
masculine editor. Every male journalist in the land would 
now be proud to take Mrs. Lynch by the hand and call her 
brother—no—sister. She has achieved the highest glory an 
editor can win, except being shot. It may be that the pros- 
pect of being made a target of has convinced Mrs. Lynch 
that editing is not suited to the female mind. 

—____—__—_ + eee -- - — — 

Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has issued a hand- 
somely illustrated pamphlet of 136 pages, giving detailed 
information of upward of one thousand excursion routes, 
that may be made at low rates and with the best of accom- 
modations over their roads, its numerous branches and 
connections. The cost of the trips are given in every in- 
stance, so that all contemplating summer travel for re- 
creation can arrange them beforehand in accordance with 
their means. This pretty and useful volume may be had 
gratis on application at any of the ticket offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. 
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THE ONWARD MAROH OF THE PAPER MAKERS. 

Paper making has taken a fresh start—a remarkably lively 
one, too—and is moving forward rapidly on several diverse 
paths. Within a few months there have been noted in 
these pages, the successful application of paper to building 
purposes, the proof of its adaptability to the sheathing of 
ships, and its power of withstanding the destructive action 
of the severest heat, when properly prepared for that par- 
ticular object. These triumphs would seem amply sufficient 
for a year at least. -Of a different opinion are the restless, 
ingenious, enterprising paper makers. The victories so 
rapidly achieved by them have but served to urge them on 
to fresh conquests. 

From England, where the manufacturers of papers are 
quite as industrious and ingenious as in our own more 
bustling country, comes the news of the invention of what 
is called ‘‘ powder paper.” In other words, an ingenious 
Briton has actually succeeded in perfecting a paper that 
does all the work now commonly done by gunpowder. At 
the first blush this seems a somewhat steep story—a pure 
figment of some fertile imagination, hardly worth the grave 
consideration of practical men. It is a sober fact, though, 
with not an iota of romance about it. The ‘‘ powder 
paper” is simply paper impregnated with a mixture of po- 
tassic chlorate, nitrate, prussiate and chromate, powdered 
wood charcoal, and a small admixture of starch. It leaves no 
greasy residue on the gun, causes less smoke, produces less 
recoil, is less impaired by dampness, and is five-sixteenths 
more powerful than gunpowder. These are the results 
reached after careful tests in the hands of experienced and 
impartial gunners—not altogether impartial either, for the 
experimenters were prejudiced against the innovation, and 
would have condemned it could they conscientiously have 
done so. 

The severe ordeal to which ‘powder paper” has been 
subjected by those best qualified to judge of its merits, 
establishes its entire success. Whether it will at once 
supersede ordinary gunpowder is another question. Of its 
comparative cost nothing has as yet been said. Its greater 
power to withstand the deteriorating effects of humidity 
cannot fail to at once recommend it for military uses in 
damp districts. When national defence or offence by force 
of arms are necessitated, Governments do not stop at cost. 
In this case a partially water-proof powder would be far 
more economical than an article easily impaired by humid- 
ity, no matter what the first cost might be. The increased 
strength, too, is a strong point in favor of ‘‘ powder paper,” 
of which startling novelty in the use of paper the world is 
certain of hearing more in the course of a few months. 


—““_-+s eo > ——_ 
HONORING EDITORS. 

While Bismarck, the imperious, is suppressing honest 
editors with an iron hand, and the so-called Republic of 
France is constantly harassing independent journalism, the 
unfortunate Prince of Servia is conferring unsought honors 








on prominent journalists. The nominal ruler of Servia is 
under no obligation to the editors whom he has honored; 
they have presented his desperate cause aright, ever since 
the day when he made himself a prominent figure in con- 
temporaneous history by unsheathing his sword against 
Turkey. From the beginning of the struggle that he 
courted, the fortune of war was against him. One disaster 
followed fast upon the heels of another, until the army of 
Servia was utterly demoralized. The journalists of Europe 
constantly published the plain truth concerning the disas- 
trous campaign on which Prince Milan had entered; and 
now the discomfited sovereign, pushed to the rear by the 
giant Russia, testifies his appreciation of journalistic honesty 
by conferring the order of knighthood on M. de Girardin 
and Edmond About, of France, and on several other mem- 
bers of their profession who served as correspondents in 
Servia during the late war. 

To us of America, the empty honors given by Prince 
Milan seem trivial in the extreme. Let us bear in mind 
that bits of ribbon, medals, and crosses, conferred by royal 
hands, are highly prized in Europe, and confer a distinction 
upon their possessors that is well nigh incomprehensible to 
us sons of the Fourth of July. We can easily understand, 
however, that the hereditary rulers of Europe and their co- 
adjutors stand in mortal fear of a free press, and that they 
would rather extirpate than honor journalists that write 
and publish the truth. Prince Milan’s exceptional and 
commendable course is not likely to meet the approval of 
his colleagues in the crown-and-sceptre business, but it 
must win him the regard of the influential class that tyrants 
invariably persecute. 

It is a pity that the Servian sovereign is not as powerful 
as he is just. If he keeps on in his good work of encour- 
aging faithful journalists who do their duty without fear 
or favor, he is certain of advancing the best interests of his 
long-oppressed country, and of placing her in a position 
where she can successfully cope with her oppressors. 





By an inadvertence, the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record of the 
Times was referred to in the last issue of the CrrcuLarR as 
the Spirit of the Times. We meant the Record, not the 
Spirit. All the pleasant things we said of a supposed Spirit 
were meant for the actual Record. Now will not our friends 
of the thoroughly alive and progressive Record, in a for- 
giving spirit, erase the unintentional error from the record 
of their memories? There is but one Wilkes-Barre Record 
of the Times, and a superb record it is making for itself. 





Tue International Typographical Union, at its recent 
session, decided to send a representative to Paris, in 1878, 
and selected Mr. J. H. Ralston, of Washington, D. C., as 
the delegate to convey the fraternal greetings of the print- 
ers of America to those of France, and to collect such in- 
formation as may be of value to the trade in this country. 
Mr. Ralston is a young gentleman of considerable ability, 
and will doubtless fill the mission acceptably. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Every-Day ye ey or, The Science of Inductive Logic. 

George P. Hayes, D. D. Philadelphia, 

finger. 

The very valuable subject-matter of this erndite and suggestive 
volume was originally used in a course of lectures to students, in 
Washington and Jefferson Colleges. The prof und topic tersely dis- 
cussed is of the utmost value, not only to students and teachers, but is 
adapted to the easy comprehension of any man or woman of average 
intelligence. A complete master of his subject, Dr. Hayes has easily 
become a ready instructor to others. 

Lippincott’s Mag Philadelphia. 

Lady Blanche Murphy, an industrious and ever-welcome contributor 
to this magnate of the monthlies, leads off with a second paper on 
‘Down the Rhine.”’ The graphically recited reminiscences of travel 
yclept “In the Valley of Peru,” are brought to a happy conclusion. 
Clarence Gordon tells the story of ‘‘ A Love Chase;"" Wm. M. Baker is 
unusually entertaining in a highly amusing disquisition anent “‘ Curious 
Couples; Ethel C. Gale relates “‘Some Tyrolean Superstitions.” In 
choice poetry the number is particularly rich, containing contributions 
from Emina Lazarus, Paul H. Hayne, and Maurice F, Eagan. Our 
genial “‘ Monthly Gossip ” chats of the libraries of Paris, Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets, modern warfare, names, and fashions in furniture. 
Pettengill’s Newspaper Directory. New York. 8 M. Pettengill & Co. 

This carefully-prepared and conscientiously compiled work is one of 
deepest interest to publishers, and of inestimable value to advertisers. 
The contents have been arranged in the manner most convenient for 
ready reference. The very complete volume comprises a complete list 
of all the newspapers and periodicals published in the United States 
and British America. In several styles has the work been issued; one 
remarkably handsome one is bound in heavy Russia leather tuck, 
with side pocket for papers and blank sheets for memoranda. The 
typography is clearly impressed on tinted paper, gilt edged. Appro- 
priately the work is illustrated with steel portraits of many promi- 
nent editors, among them 8. Ireneus Prime, Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
and Robert Bonner. 

Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. Philadelphia. John 

E. Potter & Co. 

In the June issue of this carefully edited and profusely embellished 
periodical, we have a capital article on ‘‘The Moravians in the Revolu- 
tion;” a continuation of the Rev. Dr. Blackwood’s highly instructive 
papers on “ Architectural Progress;’’ David Murdock carries forward 
“The Fair Patriot of the Revolution; by Charles Pryor is the “‘ Legend 
of West Chester (N. Y.) Homestead”’ related. In the long list of hand- 
some illustrations, are well worthy of mention, several fine views in 
old Bethlehem, Pa.; the Lehigh Gap in the Blue Mountains; interiors 
in the London Tower; several representations of Rochester Cathedral; 
and Michael Angelo’s frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, Rome. 

Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

Bright, beautiful, and as welcome as the roses of June is the current 
issue of this ever youthful—consequently, ever handsome—Godey’s. 
Long ago have its pages been saturated with the waters that bubble from 
the fountains of everlasting youth. Where Mr. Godey found the pre- 
cious waters we know not, neither care we; sufficient for us to know 
that his magazine is now, as in the far past, one of the very best of its 
kind ever published. Every department to which it is devoted is, in 
the current number, somewhat above the high degree of average merit. 
The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

The last issue (June number) of this health journal, contains, as 
usual, a fine selection of reading matter that will be sure to command 
an attentive perusal by its readers. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 
The Press News. London. 


By Rev. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 








The Phrenological Journal and Science of Iealth. 8. R. Wells & Co. New 
York. 


«Man, Know Thyself,” is the motto of this popular and widely known 
magazine, and well does it fill its mission in giving to the general 
reader, in monthly instalments, sufficient mental pabulam for whole- 
some digestion. As a guide and instructor in its line of literature, it 
stands at the forefront, and those who fail to profit by its teachings 
and advice, must attribute it to their own carelessness, as many gems 
of knowledge are hidden in its pages for their extraction. 

Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 


the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. Natioval Railway Pub- 
lication Co. , 


The American Exchange and Review. Review Publish- 


ing Co. 


Philadelphia. 


The Carriage Monthly. 1. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 
The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. London. 
The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. 
The Australian Typographical Journal. 

The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 

L’ Arte della Stampa. Florence. 

Correspondent. Leipzic. 


Journal fur Buchdruckerkunst. 





OBITUARY. 

Dr. John Cragin, a frequent contributor to the Southern Review, 
Round Table, and other publications in the Gulf States, died at New 
Orleans on May 25th. 

Fletcher Harper, the youngest and last survivor of the four brothers 
who founded the great printing and book publishing firm of Harper 
Brothers, New York, died at his residence in New York city, on May 
29th. Fletcher Harper was born in Newtown, Long Island, in 1805; 
passed his boyhood in the employment of his elder brothers, who had 
a printing office in Dover Street. He was admitted into partnership 
in 1825. For many years after his admission to the firm, he was the 
foreman of the composing room. Once admitted into the councils of 
the firm, he proved himself the most sagacious and enterprising of the 
brotherhood, and soon became the acknowledged brains of the con- 
cern. Entirely through his efforts Harper’s Magazine, Harper's 
Weekly, and Harper’s Bazar, were established. For a time his brothers 
opposed the starting of the magazine. Not until the resolute Fletcher 
announced his intention of establishing it on his own account did the 
elders yield. The Weekly was Fletcher's especial pet. Up to the last 
weeks of his life he gave it his close personal attention. 


- -20oe- 


Mr, Jounson, proprietor of the London Standard, has an annual in- 
come of $150,000, and still there are people who boldly assert that 
newspaper publishing does not pay. 


seo 


THE PRESENT OASH PRICES OF PAPER. 


June, 1877. 
@ — per pound. 

30 

23 


Common news....... 
Good news, rag..... wocece 
Fair white book 


Sized and calendered book 
Extra sized and calendered, book, plate, and ae 18 
Manilla wrapping. --- 10 
No. 2 Manilla 

Hardware 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


NEW PAPERS. 

The News is a new four-page weekly, established by W. R. Munell 
aud J. W. Stevens, at Big Lick, Va. It advocates permanent local in- 
terests, provides choice reading for the fireside, and is Democratic in 
pulitics. 

8. B. Baird and Jesse B. Moore bave started the publication of a four- 
page weekly at El Dorado, Ark., called the Zugle. It is a champion of 
local interests, and presents a large amount of varied reading matter. 

The Literary Monthly is a new four-page journal, issued at Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa , under the auspices of the Mt. Holly Literary Society. Its 
contents are entirely of a literary and argumentative character. W. A. 
Nickles is the editor. 

The Lively Times is a new four-page weekly, the publication of which 
has been commenced at Kirwin, Kansas, by McBride & Gray. ‘lhe 
mission of the Times is, to use its own words, ‘‘ Opposition to bulldozing 
in religion and politics.” 

Atkins & Davis have, at Franklin, N. C., established the Macon Ad- 
vance, a four-page weekly, five columns to the page. It is Democratic 
in politics. 

‘lhe students of the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College 
have commenced the publication of a small monthly, which they call 
the Gray Jacket. 

E. H. Thomas and W. E Keefer have, at Mechanicsburg, Pa., com- 
menced the publication of the Saturday Evening Journal, a brisk little 
weekly, full of news, pleasant paragraphs, and local jottings. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lock Haven (Pa.) Enterprise is no longer published. 

W. 8S. Marshall has secured an interest in the La Grange (Ky.) Era. 

Mrs. J. Clarke Swayze has sold the Topeka (Kansas) Blade to J. B. 
Fithian. 

M. A. Bates has sold his interest in the Altamont (IIL) Telegram to 
Cc. M. King. 

Mark L. Le Molte has sundered his connection with the Lexington 
(Mo.) Register. 

The Houston (Texas) Daily Age has been enlarged by an addition of 
four columns. 

H. H. Carver has taken editorial charge of the Mountain Echo, of 
Keyser, West Va. 

Charles D. Crutchfield has joined the editorial staff of the Shenan- 
doah (Pa.) Herald. 

Deadwood City, Dakotah, has got a daily paper. 
called the Pioneer. 

Samuel F. Barr has terminated his editorial connection with the 
Telegraph, of Harrisburg, Pa. 

James F. Dubois has relinquished the editorial charge of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) National Republican. 

An Icelandic newspaper, the first on the Continent of America, is 
soon to be started at Gimli, Manitoba. 

The Fayetteville (N. C.) Wide-Awake is, despite its vital titlh—dead— 
having gone to the bourne of suspended newspapers. 

Edward 8S. Gregory, who edited the Petersburg (Va.) Index- Appeal 
since the consolidation of those two papers, has resigned his place. 


Very properly it is 


John R. Bixler is now the editor and publisher of the Reynolds 
Herald, at Reynoldsville, Pa., having succeeded Thos. Reynolds, Sr., & 
Son. 

Dr. E. L. Acker has sold the newspaper he published so long—the 
Norristown (Pa.) Register. Henry C. Sleight is the new editor and pro- 
prietor. 

The Forest and Stream and Rod and Gun, of New York, have been 
amalgamated, and are published under the new title of the American 
Sportsman's Journal, 





James A. Hoyt Las assumed editorial control of the Columbia (8. C.) 
Daily Regist r. 

The editor of the Kansas Furmer is offering his journal one year for 
the best sample of farm produce. 

The Exhibit of Fashion is Chicago's latest periodical. It is a semi- 
anuual devoted exclusively to gentleman's hats, and is * edited by a 
lady.” 

The Baltimore Daily Sun has just entered upon the forty-first year 
of its existence. Itis to the Monumental City what the Public Ledger 
is to Philadelphia. 

The three editors of the York (Pa.) Daily have been bound over in 
$300 each, to appear at the July term of court, and answer the charge 
of libeling E. N. Gunnison, of the York (Pa.) Dispatch. 

Edward H. House, formerly connected with the press of New York 
and Boston, bas become the editor of an Evglish weekly newspaper in 
Tokio, Japan. The Oriental journal is called the Times. 

A paper called the Matrimonial News was lately denounced by Vice- 
Chancellor Mal‘ns, in London, as a public nuisance which should be 
suppressed, if any legal means existed for effecting that end. 

Lord Beaconsfield calms the fears of his titled colleagues with the 
public assertion that he never wrote fora newspaper for pay. Whether 
he was not able to collect what was due him he fails to explain. 

It has been rumored that Mr. W. W. Corcoran has made Col. Donn 
Piatt a present of all the stock and printing apparatus of the late Demo- 
cratic newspaper published in Washington, known as the Putriot. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean, of May 25th, contained a tax-list advertise- 
ment extending through 1,180 columns; this, together with the regular 
matter, made a paper of 196 pages. Wonderful place, that Chicago! 

The St. Louis Times was sold under a deed of trust for $50,000. Mr. 
B. M. Chambers, President of the Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank, and 
holder of $48,000 of the $75,000 of the bonds of the paper, was the pur- 
chaser. 

Rev. Dr. W. W. Patton, the founder, and still one of the editors of 
the Chicago Advance, has been elected President of the Howard Uni- 
versity. He was unanimously chosen at a full meeting of the Board of 
Trustees. 

There are now sixty-nine daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals in 
Bengalee and Tamil, the two languages of India in which the greatest 
literary activity is shown. Twelve of these are devoted to Mussulman 
interests, and about twenty to Christian. 


The Pottsville (Pa.) Miner’s Journal was sold at public sale, on May 
lst. It was purchased by P. W. Sheafer, Frank Carter, and W. R. Cole. 
The new owners propose to maintain the paper’s old standard of excel- 
lence, and to introduce some improvements. 

Bidding farewell to the readers of the St. Louis Times, Mr. Stilson 
Hutchins says that he will devote all his energies to “‘ making out of a 
poor editor at least a tolerable lawyer, whom ward politicians cannot 
break down, or political mercenaries dismay.” 


During the period that Miss Kate Field wrote London letters for the 
New York Herald, she received fifty dollars a column, and in one year 
earned ten thousand dollars. Miss Field's first essays in journalism 
were made in the Boston Courier, in the form of letters from Florence. 


A peculiar newspaper has just appeared in Paris, under the title of 
L’ Autre Monde. It is printed in fiery red type, on black paper, and is 
adorned with numerous emblems of death. Its contents correspond 
with its exterior. The leading articles, news items, letters from cor- 
respondents, and advertisements, all refer to the dead. 


The other day, one of the editors of the Burlington Hawkeye cut out 
of an Eastern paper a map of the Russian war, and hung it on the hook 
for reference. One of the compositors, prowling about for copy, got 
hold of it, thought it was an editorial article, and set up a column and 
a half on “‘ A new plan for funding the national debt,” before the fore- 
man discovered what he was at and killed him. 
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BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MBIER & CO., 
137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Mrrer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defi to petition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 











Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 





The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &c., &., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORE. 
Factorigs—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 PAPERS 

in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of every 

Drop cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had, royalty 
and non-royalty, only of REV. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ee SALE— ONE OF THE BEST COUNTRY PAPERS IN TEXAS, 
will be sold fur $1,600. Circulation good. In a growing county 
seat, and a rich country. For particulars, apply to TEXAS, care 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, Philadelphia. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 

















cournayr & corn 





REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 


ok. 





| GRatebliches 1665,<5 


* 


+ 


+ 


COMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SAOCHARINE, AND OHEMIOALS.* 


NO SHRINKING. NO CRACKING, NC RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTORY : 


325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| SITIO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA. | 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 












































PRIS TENS GIRGULAR. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND GARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


WaREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SREMOVAL = 
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CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
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PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. CBO MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


a 


ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 2, 1876. 
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DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Liberty” Proadle fob Printing Prosses. 


Highest Premium Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876; Gold Medal Exposition Internationale 
Paris, 1875; Manchester, 1875; Esposicion Internacional de Chile, 1875; Vienna 
Weltausstellung, 1873 ; Paris Exposition, 1867; London, 1862. 





OVER 6,500 SOLD. 
NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “*LIBERTY.”’ 


No. 2. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $225....Fountain, $25....Boxing $6 00 
No. 2A.— “ 9x13, 265.... o S.... * 6 00 
No. 3. — a 10x15, 350.... saad Sivace - 7 50 


No. 4. — ba 13x19, 450.... ¢ 2%.... 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 


Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 


The “ LIBERTY ” is the only treadle printing press in the world which sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining 
its original parts and peculiar excellences, while other competitors have labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming “improvements,” 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imperfections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for pur- 
chasers to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the “Liberty” an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, 
in case of accident, exact fitting parts, of which a stock is constantly kept, can be furnished at once. During these many years the “ Liberty ”’ 
has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualities as a compact, durable, and simple machine, and maintaining all its original combinations, 
except the “ throw-off,”” which has long been discarded by us as unnecessary and useless in treadle printing presses, although lately applied to 
other makes of printing machines (in no way built for its use), and which has been the main cause for so many repairs and alterations in them. 
First-class printers in every country in the world bave pronounced the ‘Liberty’ the very best printing press in existence, on the ground of 
practical facilities, workmanship, and the quality of the material used in its manufacture. Whenever placed in competition with other machines, 
it has unhesitatingly been pronounced unequaled in every respect. It is the press for the good printer. The specimen printing executed on 
the “ Liberty,”’ and exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the sbape of printing turned out on any other machine in 
existence, as regards evenness of color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in register. 


DECENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


RB, S MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
REAR OF 52 & 54 N. SIXTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








<A 


every DesceiPrion OF MPACHINE WORK. Paowrtuy sxccuren. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 








ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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J. G DITMAN & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, BAGS, AND ENVELOPES, 





M. 8. BULKLEY. J.G. DITMAN, 














CORNER OF JAYNE STREET,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIATH ST., 
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AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 


A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. HURLBURT PAPER CO’S WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 


TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS. | CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

A. H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. | ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

OWEN PAPER CO'S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPFRS. 

PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 
GOODS. 


CRANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. \. 
CAREW’S RULED AND ¥LAT PAPERS. CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 
BIRD’S HARDWARE PAPER. 


CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 

WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 

WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. PAPERS. 

COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 

IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS, ; No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED.’ 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


ack and Colored Printing 


VARNISHES, otc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816, 





Ue 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® tb. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, @ oz .00 | Ultramarine Blue 
Job Ink 50c., 75c., $1 | Purple Ink, @ oz. ee . : Green, poster. 
Adams or Power Press. Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2 “+ Lake, @ 1b Green, Fine Light and Dark 
Book and Fine Book Ink 40c., 50c. * Fine Red, @ Ib. Tellgw, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. 


Extra News Ink ‘ for posters. 7 75e., $1 
News and Poster Ink Red, for posters. . Gold Size, White or Gold Color 00 
Printers’ Varnish Blue, for posters... oe Tints of all Shades 

Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. ..$2. 50 to 3. 50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue. Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® tb....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INES BINDERS’ INES. 


Diagram Inks...........+++-+000+$5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. Binders’ Gloss Drying Ink......... eccccccccoce oe ceeee oe $3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 
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Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys, 


Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


>> 














wr ~ 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering 4 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside......... ..+++ $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x23} inches imside............. $2 50 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LIWED. 
6 x10 inches inside $2 00 | 12x18 inches inmside........... cence ennnanenaues 
83x13 2 50 | 14x20 ss 
10 x16 3 00} 15x22 “ 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LIWED. 
10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides................ php onntnees (ibpetinnoennes $4 50 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 
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Single Column, 34 x 233 inches inside 





All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





— 
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| Manufactured and for sale by | a a yx namin, | $15, SIT & 510 Minor Street, { 


iad 


——FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS=—— 
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CAMPBELL 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Co, 


OFFICE, FACTORY, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET, WYTHE AVE., HEWES AND PENN STS. 


NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 


Campbell Two-Roller ‘Job and Book Press 
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THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


a 


Campbell Country Press. 


THE ONLY COUNTRY PRESS WITH BOTH RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION. THE BEST 
PRESS FOR COLOR WORK. THE REGISTER IS PERFECT. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


————_+20 & >—___ 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
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C. POTTER, Ik., & CO.’S 
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PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. | RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


No. Rollers Cyl. Dist. Size Bed Size Matter 
Size Bed Size Covering Price. extra. Inside Bearers. Covered by Two Rollers. 


Inside Bearers. Matter, eutire form, 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. 
24x30 inches. § 20x25 inches. $2,600 3 20x25 15x20“ 


25x35“ 21x30 “ 3,000 21x27 16x22 
29x42 24x37 3,500 24x30 20x25 
32x48 27x43 4,000 25x35 21x30 
34x50 29x45 4,500 29x42 24x37 
36x52 31x47 5,000 32x46 27x41 
88x55 33x50 5 5,250 33x50 28x45 
41x58 36x53 6,000 36x52 3ix47 
Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $175 extra. 40x54 96x49 2,700 
———— eo 
PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Bed Size Matter Covered Cyl. Dist. 
Inside Bearers. by Four Rollers. Price. ‘extra. RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


‘ Size Bud. Price. 
24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. $1,850 $215 No. Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 


25x35“ 21x30“ 2,200 230 32x46 inches. 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. $1,400 
29x42 24x37 “ 2,600 245 93x50 “ 29x45 30x47 “* 1,600 


32x46 QTx41 3,000 260 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
34x50 29x45“ 3,300 275 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. TaRte Di TBUTION. 
Size Bed Size Matter Covered Delivery Size Bed. Price. 
No. Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers. Price. = No. Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
‘apes extra. 
17x21 inches. 18x17 inches. $1,000 $200 31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,050 
on “ ‘ 32x46 “ 27x42 * 20x44 “* 1,300 
20x25 =“ 15x20 1,250 200 o 8x45 30x47“ 1.400 
21x27 16x22 1,450 200 33x50 x : 
24x30 20x25 1,550 200 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
25x35 21x30 1,850 200 — 


29x42 24x37 2,150 225 
32x46 o7x41 2.500 o50 | PATENT LITHOGRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 


34x50 29x45 2,750 250 No. Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price. 
36x52 31x47 3,000 215 24x32 22x30 6 $4,000 
40x54 36x49 3,300 275 28x40 26x38 6 4,500 
40x60 36x55 , 3,500 300 OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 
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OCTOBER, 1876. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORE. 























